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British steel 
speeds Toronto’s traffic 


Onxz of the finest, quietest and cleanest subways in the world was opened in Toronto 
early this year. For the hundred cars to run on it, Toronto’s Transport Manager 
travelled 11,000 miles seeing the best that America and Europe could offer. He chose 
British. Last year steel and goods made from steel accounted for 40%, of our exports. 
The value was over one thousand million pounds. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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THE DOCKERS’ ACHIEVEMENT 


HE London dockers have kept eighty expensive ships 
idle for nearly a fortnight. The immediate cost to the 
shipowners, whose capital is useless but has to be 
maintained, and to the traders, must be immense. The 
ultimate cost to the nation is incalculable. The dockers are 
stopping exports as well as imports. British goods are not 
being shipped; British contracts are not being met; foreign 
markets are being lost to countries where stevedores behave 
more predictably and where goods can be shipped on time. 

It would probably be unfair to say that this means nothing 
to the dockers themselves, who realise better than most the 
immensity of the Port of London and the value of the trade 
itcarries. On the other hand it cannot be said that their leaders 
mention these things often. Their theme is ‘ the hard fight that 
lies ahead* and that fight, as they see it, is a fight against 
employers who will not concede that overtime should be 
voluntary. (They do not talk much about the hard fight that 
lies behind them, the fight for security of employment and a 
basic wage, the fight that was won for them by the likes of 
Emest Bevin.) All that they could see, early this week at least, 
Was a bunch of obstinate employers who maintained through 
thick and thin that overtime must be compulsory. Hence, in 
the words of Mr. Albert Timothy of the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores’ and Dockers’ Union, ‘ We are not going back until 
the employers say overtime is voluntary.’ 

Many of them, no doubt, see this fight about overtime as the 
next stage in their struggle to civilise the job of handling cargo 
in the docks. Once the job was insecure as well as hard and 
dirty. The Dock Labour Scheme has made it secure, but it 
can still entail long hours of heavy work. The dockers now 
Want to establish their right to take overtime or leave it, to be 
able to count on taking the wife out to the pictures on 
the night they choose, not on the night when there is 
no ship to work. 

The employers, who stand to lose a good deal less by a 
dock strike than the shipowners and traders, have resisted the 
dockers’ demands for years—though no-one seems to have 





proved that less overtime would, in fact, be worked if the 
working of it were voluntary. This summer the fight about the 
status of overtime became a stalemate, with the Stevedores’ 
and Dockers’ union refusing any overtime at all—voluntary 
or compulsory—and the employers refusing to discuss overtime 
until the dockers worked it. Until last week this quarrel was 
a more or less private one between the Stevedores’ and Dockers’ 
union on the one hand and the employers on the other. Then, 
for many reasons of which overtime was less important than 
most, 11,000 members of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union made common cause with the Stevedores and Dockers. 
This meant that the 8,000 Stevedores and Dockers had 
succeeded in crippling the Port of London, the busiest port in 
the world and used by ‘a high percentage of the exporters and 
importers of the country’—as the Council of the London 
Chamber of Commerce pointed out on Tuesday. 

Whatever their politics, the dockers must concede that their 
achievement is grave as well as spectacular. They may con- 
sider—and some of them certainly do—that the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce is the tool of reactionary capitalism; but 
they must also realise that as things stand the London Chamber 
of Commerce is right when it says that the country is losing 
trade and cannot afford to do so any longer. How long will it 
take them to realise that lost trade does not come back, that 
trade is carried in ships, that less trade means fewer ships, and 
that fewer ships mean less work for dockers among many 
others ? No-one will begrudge them the right to fight their 
employers on any issue they choose, as long as they restrict 
the battleground and can contain their wrath within the four 
walls of an indusirial courtroom. But they will lose sympathy 
fast if they insist upon undermining British credit every time 
their anger overcomes them. Every foreign merchant whose 
goods they have delayed will think twice before Buying British 
again. Every shipowner whose ships have been delayed will 
try to avoid the Port of London in the future. It would be 
interesting to know whether Mr. Albert Timothy understands, 
all this. And if so, does he care ? 
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The French Reaction 
Our Paris Correspondent writes: 

M. Mendés-France has been packed with ambiguities. His 
critics can scarcely maintain this charge about his defence of 
the London agreement before the National Assembly. His 
account of the British contribution was generous. His state- 
ment about the necessity of German sovereignty and the desir- 
ability of German unity was categoric. His defence of the 
controls to be established under the new Brus:cls Treaty was 
almost excessive. Though he insisted upon the French Govern- 
ment’s wish to seize any opportunity to reduce tension between 
the East and West, he refused to admit in any degree the thesis 
that the consolidation of Western defence could increase that 
tension. Finally he refused to accept one of the usual long 
motions expressing confidence with a dozen provisos, but 
insisted upon a short and clear motion of confidence on the 
basis of his own declaration. In fighting this last battle he 
took a considerable risk. A great many deputies, especially 
among the Socialists, did not wish to vote for any motion which 
did not express a repugnance for German rearmament and 
call for some degree of ‘ integration’ under the Brussels Treaty 
Organisation so as to avoid the formation of a new German 
general staff. But M. Mendés-France declined to confuse 
nostalgia with policy. By using the form of a question of 
confidence, he postponed the vote from dawn on Saturday 
to the beginning of this week. His friends in the Socialist 
Party insisted that a party National Council should decide the 
Socialists’ attitude. It is probable that the representatives of the 
provincial party militants would at all events have been much 
more averse to causing the resignation of M. Mendés-France 
than many of the Socialist deputies, but the announcement that 
the Government had raised the legal minimum wage by 64 frs. 
an hour made this certain. M. Mendés-France’s majority was 
the merited fruit of combined firmness and skill. But the 
speeches delivered in the last stages of the debate leave no 
doubt as to the pressure on him, first to secure a greater degree 
of integration in the Brussels Treaty forces and secondly to 
find some opportunity to initiate negotiations between East and 
West. The ratification of the treaty giving force to the London 
Agreement will not be easy. It is possible, however, that by 
then M. Mendés-France may have reinforced his position by 
the participation of the Socialists in his Government. 


The German Reaction 


A massive and unambiguous majority of the Bundestag last 
week voted in favour of Dr. Adenauer’s policy and of the 
London Agreement as an expression of that policy. But if the 
vote was not ambiguous, neither was it particularly enthu- 
siastic. The Social Democrat opposition in the Bundestag 
refused the Chancellor’s plea for a united front on a question 
*so vital to our common fatherland’ and voted against. The 
Free Democrats, a small but vocal party inside the Government 
coalition, voted in favour but only after its chairman, Dr. 
Dehler, had publicly expressed the desire, with the approval 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung and other influential newspapers, 
for a new approach to the Russians before the London Agree- 
ment is put into effect. And the congress of West German 
Trade Unions last Saturday condemned the rearmament of 
their country by a nearly unanimous vote which included the 
Catholic (and normally pro-Government) unions. These symp- 
toms mean there is in Western Germany first, a strong antipathy 
to the idea of rearmament; and secondly, a universal belief 
that the only proper objective of German policy is the re- 
unification of Germany. The Trade Union vote is primarily 
an instance of the first. It was dictated by a fear of the 
political power of a German general staff on the one hand, and 
a belief that the current commercial success of Western 
Germany will be endangered by the obligation to finance re- 
armament on the other. The attitude of the Social Democrats 
and the Free Democrats illustrates the second—the conviction 
that West Germany must seek, whether it be through imme- 
diate negotiations with Russia or through the ultimate use of 





the London Agreement to improve Germany’s bargaining 
tion with Russia, reunion with its Eastern parts, How om 
is the force of this belief is indicated by the fact that the Wor 
Powers found it necessary to repeat, in the London Agree ue 
that the reunification of Germany is a ‘fundamental goal 
their policy,’ when every thinking man must know that if it} 
a fundamental goal it is also an infinitely distant one and i 
inevitably made the more distant by the London Agree . 
itself. How to reconcile these two facts—the fact that Ger 
many’s chief preoccupation is with its reunification and the 
fact that there are at the moment no foreseeable CIFCUMStanoey 
in which Germany can be peacefully reunited must Now by 
the main preoccupation of Western policy in Europe. 


Security ‘Checks’ 


In spite of an ugly list of causes célébres the British Publ, 
continues to manifest its historic phlegm in matters of ‘ security! 
This causes anxiety in the United States, where only a com 
paratively small number of well-informed people realise tha 
it would be politically impossible to introduce American-stylg 
security safeguards in Britain without first of all creating ay 
atmosphere of alarm in which great damage might be dom 
to, amongst other things, Anglo-American relations, } 
is against this background that the rather gentlemanly ang 
formal * security check ’ introduced in this country in 1952, ang 
now extended to a further 7,000 Civil Service posts, must by 
considered. Security checks are irritating and unsettling, ang 
their extension is regrettable on that ground alone. Mor 
serious is the risk that, a ‘drill’ having been evolved and 
widely applied, its operation becomes the exclusive business 
of the experts, the security officers. No one who knows any. 
thing about the British security services doubts that their officers 
are first-class at their jobs, but their jobs are largely technical, 
whereas the characteristic ‘security risk’ is psychological— 
something which happens in the mind of an intellectual. Here 
the security authorities can detect no signals and crack no 


codes. The burden lies initially upon the backs of the depart | 


mental seniors. No ‘drill’ can remove this responsibility; the 
wisest thing is to give those senior men time and opportunity 
to shoulder it fully. The corollary of this initial method is 
an instant, thorough-going, relentless investigation of any case 
in which suspicion arises about any man in an important job, 
The gentlemanly questionnaire is a rather dubious middle way. 


Israel and Egypt 


The volcano of Israeli-Arab relations continues to smoke 
The latest manifestation is the case of the Israeli ship which 
attempted to run the Egyptian blockade of the Suez Canal, was 
held by the Egyptians, and was accused by them of firing on 
Egyptian nationals. The current discussion of it in the Secunty 
Council is bound to be fruitless. The Israelis say that the 
vessel was unarmed, except for the master’s pistol, and that if 
any event the Egyptians are contravening a UN resolution by 
stopping Israeli-bound shipping through the Canal. The 
majority on the Security Council will almost certainly agree 
with the Israelis—at least on the latter point—but will be 
impotent, as they were impotent last February when they cot 
sidered a similar case, to do anything about it in the face of 
the Russian veto. In the meantime, relations between Israel 
and Egypt are deteriorating elsewhere, partly because of the 
Israeli fears that Colonel Nasser, released from the restraining 
influence of Britain and reinforced by American arms, may 006 
day implement his avowed intent of carving a highway across 
the Negev between Egypt and the Arab States; partly because 
of the recent increase of military operations by Egyptian forces 
along the Gaza strip. It is easy, and probably true, to say 
that Israeli fears are exaggerated. But it does not remove 
potential dangers in the situation. The new chief of the UN 
armistice supervisory commission in Jerusalem, General Bums, 
will need all the personality and ingenuity that his predecessof 
lacked if this, and the many other manifestations of the Israel- 
Arab dispute, are not to deteriorate still further. 
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0-EXISTENCE, the latest centrepiece in the shop- 
window of political jargon, has the air of being a new 
formula, of offering new hopes. But in fact man 
nnot exist without co-existing, and every day the law-courts, 
the platforms at political meetings, and the nondescript venues 
at which attempts are made to settle strikes remind us that 
man finds this an exceptionally difficult task, even when he 
js attached to the people he is trying to co-exist with by close 
and intimate bonds. In its more exalted and impersonal usage, 
co-existence has come to designate a state of precarious 
tolerance arrived at between two mutually antipathetic states, 
blocks of states, or political systems. But friends have to 
co-exist as well as foes; and the problems involved in doing so 
continuously engage the energies and occupy the minds of the 
free world, whose attempts -carried out for the most part 
in public and only very rarely with complete success—to settle 
their differences must often be a source of the keenest satisfac- 
tion to their enemies on the far side of the iron curtain. 

Within the Communist world—which, to this extent at least, 
offers to its leading statesmen some of the amenities of an 
earthly paradise—the debates in which common problems are 
solved and joint responsibilities apportioned are conducted in 
camera. But they are carried out between human beings, and 
jn the course of them interests clash, personalities grate, 
national susceptibilities quiver, and pis allers have to be 
accepted in exactly the same way as they do in the West. The 
rich gravy of ideological unity may lie thickly over the dish 
which is served up in the final communiqué; but the dish is 
pot necessarily what any of the guests first ordered. 

It is in the light of these bye-laws of nature that this week's 
announcement of a further readjustment in Sino-Russian rela- 
tions can most usefully be studied. This readjustment was 
largely based on an agreement between the two countries in 
1952, which in its turn was based on a treaty signed two years 
before that; but on to this legalistic framework have now been 
tacked various political and economic additions which were 
extraneous to the two earlier instruments. This week’s agree- 
ment was negotiated on the Russian side, in a matter of ten 
days, by an exceptionally strong delegation led to Peking by 
M. Khruschev and including Marshal Bulganin, MM. Mikoyan, 
Shvernik and Alexandrov (the latter, who is Minister of 
Culture, was perhaps taken along as a sort of flank-guard to 
bear the brunt of official hospitality; there is no reference to 
cultural matters in the communiqué). Nothing is known 
about the process of the negotiations. All that can be said 
is that, considering their scope, they were over very quickly. 
It took Mr. Chou En-lai two months to negotiate the 1950 
treaty in Moscow; but he was then dealing with Stalin. 

Leaving out (so to speak) the gravy, of which there is a 
great deal, what the new agreement amounts to is this: Russia 
and China jointly condemn American ‘ aggression’ in Formosa 
and call for an international conference to study the unifica- 
tion of Korea. They demand the evacuation of foreign troops 
from Japan and assert, on Japan’s behalf, her right to establish 
normal trading relations with all Asian countries. Russia 
agrees to evacuate her forces from the ‘ jointly used’ naval 
base of Port Arthur, ‘ taking into account’ (among other more 
bebulous things) ‘the strengthening of the defence potential 
of the Chinese People’s Republic.’ Evacuation is to be com- 
pleted by May 31, 1955. On January 1, 1955, Russia is to 
hand over to China her share in various joint Sino-Soviet 
industrial concerns, and to grant China a long-term credit of 
520 million roubles (which, even at the official rate of exchange, 
is half the cost of running the Suez Canal base last year). 
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Other provisions deal with scientific and technical co-opera- 
tion. Russia is to help China to set up 155 new industrial 
undertakings, and to ‘increase’ (which probably means to 
expedite) deliveries of equipment to 141 undertakings which 
were the subject of a previous agreement. Some details are 
given of plans for the joint construction of two new trans- 
Asian railways. Work has already been going on for some 
time in both these ambitious projects (some of whose implica- 
tions are briefly examined in A Spectator’s Notebook) and 
it is not altogether clear why they were allotted a place in the 
communiqué. An uncharitable explanation would be that, 
among the various items agreed upon, the railways were the 
only one which required the Chinese to give as well as to take. 

A superficial view of this many-sided transaction is that— 
unless it contains secret clauses of far-reaching importance, 
which is extremely unlikely, especially in view of the short span 
of the negotiations—the Chinese have had the best of the 
bargain. This view is almost certainly correct. By inducing 
Russia to declare, jointly with China, her interest in Formosa, 
the Chinese Government has in fact lessened still further the 
already remote possibility of America abandoning Chiang 
Kai-shek. But by persuading her ally to underwrite, formally, 
her only outstanding war aim (from whose fulfilment Russia 
would in fact gain nothing) China has, to her own satisfaction, 
made a comrade behave as a-comrade should. 

The evacuation of Port Arthur by its Russian garrison by 
the early summer of next year represents another small but 
rather more concrete gain for China. On paper it is scarcely 
a gain at all, for it was not only understood but laid down 
that the port installations and naval base would revert to 
Chinese control at an imprecise but early date; and in fact, 
since the Chinese do not possess a navy, it would really have 
been in their interests to continue to allow a Power who does 
(and with whom they share, in the words of the communiqué, 
‘complete unity of views’) to go on using the facilities there, 
But to Chinese nationalism, with its long and unnecessarily 
bitter memory of the Treaty Ports, the Russian sentries and 
barbed .wire at Port Arthur were, whatever their strategie 
value, emotionally unacceptable. They wanted them out as 
quickly as possible; and to the fact that they are now getting 
what they wanted, relish and piquancy are added by the 
circumstance that they brought four or five of the most impor 
tant men in Russia to Peking in order to get it. 

These points may seem trivial, but they are the sort of 
things on which China’s growing self-confidence vis-a-vis Russia 
is based and which will always produce fissiparous stresses 
below the outwardly monolithic surface of Sino-Russian cos 
existence. It would be foolish to exaggerate the importance 
of these stresses, but equally foolish to pretend that they are 
not there. Among the categories of human beings who are 
liable to find the difficulties of co-existence greatest may be 
included the following: allies, neighbours with a common 
boundary, masters and pupils, and members of different racial 
groups. The Russians and the Chinese stand in all these 
relationships to each other; it would be foolish to suppose 
that their interests and outlooks will always coincide. 

Russia’s hold on China, such as it is, is based on several 
factors of which the strongest—almost certainly—is the least 
palpable, It will be a long time before Russia’s status as the 
fount of orthodoxy is jeopardised in Chinese eyes; the 
pious, respectful pupil-master relationship so characteristic of 
Asia constitutes a bond whose strength it is difficult for the 
West to understand. In the econontic sphere, Chinese depen- 


dence on Russia will tend to become less and less complete, 
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Not even the improvement of overland communications will 
enable Russia to fulfil, almost single-handed, the grandiose 
project for industrialising a sprawling land-mass_ with 
600 million inhabitants; economically, a growing measure of 
cosmopolitanism is bound to set in. 

Finally, there is the level of personal relationships, which 
has always had an unexpected importance in China’s dealings 
with barbarians from whatever foreign country. The Russians 
have not been popular in the past. When Mao Tse-tung was 
a child they were feared, because they came from the 
dangerous quarter beyond the Great Wall whence all China’s 
conquerors had come. Then they were beaten by the 
Japanese and lost face. The Revolution brought thousands 


A SPECTATOR 


F the two new Trans-Asian railways whose construc- 
tion was referred to in this week’s Sino-Russian 
declaration (and also in these notes some months ago), 

the more easterly, running north from Kalgan through Outer 
Mongolia to join the Trans-Siberian east of Lake Baikal, is due 
for completion next year; the other, work on which began in 
1953 and which will eventually connect Lanchow with Alma 
Ata, is likely to take a good deal longer to build. Both, when 
they are finished, will valuably supplement the sole existing 
rail-link through Manchuria, which is long, roundabout and 
chronically congested. It may be some time, however, before 
they become anything like as important as they will look on 
the map. Both the Russian and the Chinese railway systems 
are already seriously over-strained, and the two new lines will 
connect them at, roughly speaking, their weakest points. Each 
of the Russian railheads, at Alma Ata and Ulan Ude, is served 
by a line—the Turksil and the Trans-Siberian respectively 
which is already working to capacity. The Russian railways, 
which like those in China are still suffering from the widespread 
devastation of the last war, carry about 85 per cent. of the 
country’s domestic goods traffic, of which the volume is steadily 
increasing. They are not efficient; as the current number of 
Air Power points out, Kaganonovitch recently reminded his 
compatriots that ‘at any given moment 114 million tons of 
goods were travelling on the railways, on each ton of which 
the average delay was 84 hours over the limit laid down by 
the government. It is certain that in time the two new rail- 
ways will make their contribution to the industrialisation of 
China; but the maximum volume of imports and exports which 
they will carry at the height of their powers will be only a 
slow and tiny trickle compared with the flood that used to 
go in and out through her sea-ports. 


The Voice of Experience 


The much-discussed politician had been under discussion. 

‘And what,’ someone rather naively asked, ‘do you think 
about his future ? ’ 

The Great Man cocked an eye, took a draught of Moselle 
and assembled his thoughts. ‘ Politics,’ he said mildly, in the 
voice which almost everyone thinks he can mimic, ‘is not the 
art of making enemies.’ The talk turned to other things. 


Bureaucracy at its Best 

“We understand from our Area Supervisor’ (write the 
Licensing Section of the Potato Division of the Ministry of 
Food) * that all the potatoes now grown on your farm are sold 
either to tenants or workers on the estate. If this is the case, 
you do not require your grower-salesman licence, which 
should be returned to this Department for cancellation. If, 
however, you are unable to trace the licence, would you please 
sign and return the attached certificate of loss.’ The certificate, 
whose well-chosen reference number is OC.19026/100/6.2.52/ 
OX.JJP, reads: ‘I hereby certify that | am unable to trace 
potato merchant /grower-salesman licence No. GS9214 and it 


of them into China—the débris of broken armies 
abandoned causes, stateless individuals with more pretensi 
than resources whom the Chinese humiliated, exploited pe 
despised. Throughout the Thirties and early Forties, when the 
present rulers of the country were leading the hard life of 
guerrillas, they never saw a Russian at all; and today al] 
Chinese know that the Russian claim, repeated by M. Khruschey 
in Peking the other day, to have shared with China sole Tespone 
sibility for the defeat of Japan is based on a Campaign of ong 
week’s duration. The bridge between these two great countries 
rests on buttresses of ideology, self-interest and mutual 
esteem; it is the last which may prove most vulnerable to 
attrition by the day-to-day stresses of co-existence. 
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must be presumed lost. I undertake that in the event of it 
coming to light it will not be used for trading purposes, or bg 
handed to any unauthorised person.’ This well-planned 
attempt to make me sign a piece of paper to say that I have lost 
another piece of paper which I do not need has involved a fai 
amount of bureaucratic activity. The Area Supervisor moto 
twenty miles, spent half an hour finding out the facts m4 
dictated a letter to the Licensing Officer. ‘The Licensing Officer 
acknowledged his letter, selected a reference-number (OP.14599 
AEC/IMO) and dictated to me the letter quoted above. One 
shudders to think what would have happened if none of thig 
action had been taken. 


Not Far From Corunna 

The Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Abergavenny, has 
launched in his Parish Letter a slashing attack upon the moderg 
child, whom he accuses of taking less interest in religious 
matters than in flying saucers, space-ships, cowboys and Red 
Indians. His criticisms may be justified, but I am not much 
impressed by the evidence with which he supports them. ‘Oa 
St. James’s day,’ he is quoted by a local paper as saying, ‘it 
was surprising that no-one [in the Sunday school] knew where 
St. James was supposed to be buried. The children knew that 
St. Peter was buried in Rome, but did not know that St. James 
was supposed to be buried in Spain at Compostela, not fat 
from Corunna, a place important in English history.’ If this 
is a fair sample of the kind of religious instruction for which 
children are expected to be avid, I don’t think they can be 
blamed for preferring science fiction. 


Collapse of Devout Party 


Inspired by a recent paragraph in these notes about a pools 
winner being treated for shock in a London hospital, a reader 
has sent me a story which, though I fear it is old as well as 
apocryphal, seems worth retelling. A very old man with 4 
weak heart won £50,000 in a football pool. His family, fearing 
that the glad news might prove fatal, called in the Vicar to 
break it to him. ‘Now, John,’ began the Vicar cautiously, 
* supposing you were to win one of these big prizes—£50,000, 
say—what would you do with it?’ The old man pondered, 
* Well, sir,’ he said, ‘to start off with I'd give you half of it 
for the church.’ The Vicar fell dead. 


Minor Mystery 

I have been brooding on the implications of an advertises 
ment which appeared in the Economist last week. It readi 
“Young Graduate required for Education Department of 
Political Organisation for publication and administrative duties. 
Some editorial experience desirable. Salary £600 to £800. 
Reply Box XYZ.’ Does the Political Organisation assume 
that it is more or less immaterial to the fairly high-grade 
candidates whom it hopes to attract what its politics are 


If not, why doesn’t it say ? 
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Party 


By FRANCIS BOYD 


HE Conservative Party Conference—the largest ever— 
which was held at Blackpool last week showed that the 

bulk of the party has now settled comfortably into the 
advanced position so carefully prepared for it since 1945 largely 
The conference produced 

The floor did not besiege the platform with 
the constituency representatives fell over 
The monolithic 
conference, which the Conservatives prefer, has its disadvan- 
It can easily become deadly dull, and it misses a 
y to carry to the public outside the 
educative process by which the leaders have converted— 
perhaps ‘trained’ is a better word—the rank and file within 
But it would be quite wrong to suppose that the 

great majority of the men and women who kept on saying 
*yes” at Blackpool last week were not doing so out of personal 
A very elaborate educative process goes on in 


under the direction of Mr. Butler. 
no new policy. 
new ideas. Indeed, : 
themselves in a game of follow-our-leaders. 


tages. i 
splendid opportunity 


barracks. 


conviction. A 
the Conservative Party week by week. 


Yet several important decisions were registered as fully- 
The 
old dream of imperial preference is ceasing to hold the party 
The Government has always acted, since it took 
office in 1951, as though imperial preference were a noble 
dream to be recorded in the history of the party, but it was 
not until the conference swung to Mr. Peter Thorneycroft last 
week in his battle with that fine old champion, Mr. Leo Amery, 
So too, 
the overwhelming support of the conference for Mr. Eden’s 
conduct of foreign affairs swept away any power that Empire 
Crusaders and others might still have had to injure the Govern- 
Foreign affairs may yet, of course, take an awkward 
turn, but the conference was dealing with broad issues, and 
There 


understood, fully-endorsed items of Conservative policy. 


in thrall 


that Ministers could be sure of the party’s backing. 


ment. 
upon these the Government secured massive support. 


are other points of the advanced position in which the party 
now feels thoroughly at home. 


litical levy right up to the start of the last general election. 


ut Sir Walter has the firm backing of his Parliamentary 
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The Government and. the 


Industrial relations provide a 
good example. Sir Walter Monckton spoke with general accep- 
tance when he assured the conference that the Government 
had no intention of bringing in a Bill to abolish the system 
of contracting out of the political levy, unless the demand for 
such a change came from within the trade unions themselves. 
The party took a much more aggressive attitude towards the 
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accumulated for greater prosperity later. 
foundation of the trust the party puts in him. 


The enthusiasm of the floor for the policies of the platform 
at the Blackpool conference was all very agreeable to the 
Government, yet in one respect Blackpool was a great 
disappointment to the party. The rank and file were no wiser 
when they left than when they arrived about the shape of 
the Government they will have to defend at the next general 
election which they are to be ready for within the next twelve 
They assume that Sir Winston Churchill will not 
lead them in another election campaign, but he did not say 
They are ready for Mr. Eden to take over the 
leadership now. They think it unfair that he should be kept 
waiting any longer. They are content with the men froia whom 
Indeed it was these 
men who spoke for the Government at the conference and who 
were so triumphantly acclaimed—Mr. Butler, Mr. Macmillan, 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, Mr. Thorneycroft, Mr. Iain Macleod. 
It is inevitable that a great party, preparing for battle, should 
be absorbed in its electoral plans, but the consequences are 
There is now a state of tension within the 
Government and between the Government and the party arising 
out of the question of the party’s leadership. If the Govern- 
ment is to be reconstructed now, who will decide the changes— 


months. 


so in terms. 


he will have to recruit his Government. 


sometimes painful. 


Sir Winston or Mr. Eden ? 


Mr. Eden would make if he were Prime Minister ? 
familiar to the public well before the election ? 


left everything uncertain. 
prepossessing aspect in such circumstances. 


the timing frustrates them. 


sordid. 


they will make little difference to policy. 


a new direction. 


At the end of his speech at Blackpool Mr. Butler said: ‘ We 
are looking not to slip back but to maintain the lead Sir 


Secretary, Mr. Watkinson, of Conservative trade unionists, and 


now of the party as a whole. 


The Blackpool conference has thus eased the task of the 
Government for the time being by reducing almost to nothing 


the possible causes of friction within the party. How will 
Ministers use the energy thus released ? 


moored to some very solid rocks. He did not advise the con- 
ference to ‘invest in success’ until he had given it a stark 
account of the cost of the policies to which the party and 
Government were committed. The conference endorsed them 
all, and by doing so killed for ever the hope of any great 
reduction in Government expenditure in the near future. Mr. 
Butler has been telling the party, ever since he become 
Chancellor, that the commitments, social as well as military, 
into which the Government has entered, must involve a high 
rate of Government expenditure, and that large economies 
could only be made by major changes in policy which he was 
hot prepared to advocate. At Blackpool, the Conservatives 
quite deliberately and solidly stood behind Mr. Butler. And 
it Was part of his argument at Blackpool that the country must 








Mr. Butler’s answer 
was to hold out the prospect of doubling the standard of living 
within the next twenty-five years. It may be thought that his 
optimism was soaring on Blackpool’s breezes, but it was 





be content with small benefits now if the resources were to be 
His caution is the 


If Sir Winston makes them with Mr. Eden’s concurrence 
(not formally, of course: the Prime Minister of the day must 
be responsible for the choice) would they be the changes that 
If Mr. 
Eden is to lead the party into the next general election ought 
he not to form his Government now, so that it would be 
Sir Winston’s 
only references to these questions rather exasperated the party. 
Beyond saying that there would be no immediate change, he 
A party shows itself ‘ia its least 
The certainty that 
changes must be made excites the ambitious: uncertainty about 
In their eagerness to get the new 
leader into office, they tend to be impatient with the old, and 
when the old leader is Sir Winston Churchill the spectacle is 


Whenever and however the changes in the Government occur 
Mr. Butler will see 
to it that the policy now being followed by the Government 
does not shift far from its present course, unless he points to 











Physical Treatments of the 
Mind and Spiritual Healing 


The articles by a distinguished psychiatrist on the above 
subjects, which appeared in the Spectator earlier this year and 
attracted very widespread interest, will shortly be published 
in pamphlet form, together with the correspondence on the 
subject printed in the Spectator. 


The price of the pamphlet will be 1s. 3d. 


Copies to be supplied by post may be reserved by appli- 
cation to The Sales Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, at the rate of Is. 3d. plus 14d. postage for 
single copies. In order to meet the needs of Study Groups 
connected with churches, Adult Classes, Debating Societies, 
etc., copies may be ordered from The Sales Manager at the 
following rates: 6 Copies, 7s. 6d. including postage; 12 
Copies, 13s. 9d. including postage. The appropriate remit- 
tance should accompany each order. Special rates for 
larger numbers will be supplied on application. 
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Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden are giving at the present 
time. But they cannot give the lead unless I, the Exchequer, 
am strongly behind them, unless in fact we invest in success.’ 
In form, Mr. Butler was simply speaking of the traditional 
dominance of the Treasury, with its control over economic 
affairs, in the Government. But most of those who heard him 
recognised that he would have been justified in making the 
claim on personal grounds. The full text of his speech to the 
conference is well worth study. 


It must also be said that the prevailing tension within the 
party will not weaken the fighting strength of the Conservatives 
at all seriously—provided it disappears before the election 
comes, and great efforts would be made to ensure that it 
does. The Conservatives will fight like tigers. They believe 
the Government has done well. They believe the party 
has good stuff to make a new Government from. 
They believe they have reserves of energy and staying-power 
that will enable them to reach Mr. Butler’s Promised Land. 


Economists in Politics 


By ENOCH POWELL 


ROM principles to their application is often a long and 

hazardous journey. No small part of the grand human 

Comedy of Errors has for its subject the application of 
economic truth in political practice. 

In the abstract no economic truths are more clear or certain 
than those upon which the principle of free trade is founded. 
The advantages of the international division of labour, or, to 
use its vulgar translation, ‘ buying in the cheapest market and 
selling in the dearest,’ would not in isolation and abstraction 
be seriously denied by any reasonable person to whom they 
have been explained. Nor, though it has been provided with 
conditions and limitations, has the principle itself been under- 
mined by the economic studies of a century and a half, despite 
a number of determined attempts to do so. 


In contrast, during the same period, the application of the 

rinciple has been the rare exception rather than the rule. The 
ree trade policy adopted by Britain in the first half of the 
last century evoked but transient enthusiasm and slight imita- 
tion abroad. In Britain itself the policy was being called in 
question before the century was out. Since 1931 it has been 
extinct even in the country of its origin. Extinct, that is to 
say, in the fullest sense; not extinct like nationalisation and 
the other dogmas of Socialism because that one of the two 
main parties which advocates them is in a temporary political 
minority, but extinct because both the great parties in the 
state know nothing of such a policy, while the party histori- 
cally identified with it no longer exists. 

From force of custom we find this situation less weird than 
it really is: the almost universal rejection in practice of a 
principle almost universally admitted to be valid in theory. 
To elucidate the paradox is a fascinating study in political 
behaviour. 

The two chief determinants of political behaviour in this 
country since 1945 have undoubtedly been the impressions left 
by the war years and the memory (whether accurate and factual 
or not, is quite beside the point) of pre-war unemployment. 
Each helps to explain the free trade paradox. 


It is undeniable that in the short run restriction of trade, 
that is, deliberate rejection of the advantages of the inter- 
national division of labour, can reduce unemployment. In the 
specific example of the 1930s, the introduction of trade res- 
trictions was in fact followed—and for political purposes 
sequence and cause are virtually the same—by a steady and 
massive decline in unemployment. Certainly it happens also 
to be true that trade restriction is a remedy which cannot twice 
be applied to the same complaint, and that in the long run a 
policy which tends to reduce rather than increase the value 
product of labour cannot be advantageous. Politics, however, 
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does not concern itself with the long term or with remed; 
for future contingencies. Sufficient that free trade in the 
perience of our generation has been associated with the increase 
of unemployment and restriction of trade with its diminutio 
: ee Daw @ _ pees which chiefly converted the 
abour Party (and not only the Labour P : 
of the ‘ pen An , on Policy 


This was not the whole of the explanation. The Labour 
Party had placed its trust in some form of state regulation of 
the economy. The experience of the Great Depression 
emphasising the vulnerability of Britain to movements of world 
trade, suggested strongly that state regulation of the internal 
economy was useless unless steps were taken to insulate and 
‘ protect” that economy against movements outside. In this 
very year of 1954, a quarter of a century after the Great 
Depression, the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has criticised the relaxation of controls by a Conservativg 
government on the ground that the effects of an Americag 
depression will be harder to cope with. When this connectig 
between socialism and protection is grasped, it becomes sil 
— to understand the Labour Party’s: rejection of freg 
trade. 


If the experience of unemployment affected principally the 
Labour Party, the experience of war was not so restricted 
in its influence. The Second World War even more than the 
First transformed both the internal economy of Britain and 
the economy of the world at large. The pattern of both ig 
1945 was largely the work of the non-economic forces of war, 
Now, the classical advocates of free trade had not been guilty 
of arguing that its advantages ought to be sought otherwisg 
than by a gradual removal of trade restrictions. But afteg 
1945 the evident impossibility of free trade at one fell swoop 
came to be equated in the public mind with the impossibility 
—or undesirability (they are political synonyms)—of free tradg 
ever at all. This seemed to be confirmed by the biennial criseg 
of 1947, 1949 and 1951. Inconvertibility, devaluation, the losg 
of our gold and dollar reserves—all were so many apparent 
proofs that the international division of labour was not for the 
world in which we now livé. 


It has never been pretended that the advantages of the 
international division of labour are other than general advan 
tages. In other words, there have always been ‘private 
interests and partial affections’ which stand to gain by restrice 
tions on trade. It was against such interests, as well ag 
political forces and economic prejudices, that the free trad@ 

licy of the first half of the last century had to make head, 

en free trade disappeared in the Great Depression, thesé 
private interests found public policy suddenly allied with them, 
The policies adopted by the governments of 1931-39 for the 
* rationalisation ’ of British industry were dovetailed with rese 
trictions upon trade—remember, for example, the inter-relatiog 
between agricultural marketing schemes and agricultural 
protection—and the war economy, which had of necessity to 
use associations of producers and traders as its instruments, 
gave to them an added aura of patriotism and beneficence, 
British industry, as it has been shaped by the events of 1931 
to 1951, was not likely ta provide many propagandists for the 
pinciples of free trade nor to listen patiently to those who 
would distinguish between its short term limitations and 
qualifications and its long term advantages. 

From whom then ought we to expect enlightenment and 
guidance, warning against fallacious over-simplification and 
rescue from the fallacies or special pleadings of politicians and 
interested parties ? Surely from the economists, if anyone ? 
And indeed, the reasons for the paradoxical eclipse of free 
trade principles are studied delightfully and convincingly in 
Professor Robbins’s latest book, a collection of lectures and 
articles under the title of The Economist in the Twentieth 
Century.* But the dates of the originals are worth looking at. 
‘Full employment as an objective,’ which demonstrates the 





® The Economist in the Twentieth Century and other Lectures ia 
Political Economy. By Lionel Robbins. (Macmillan. 16s.) 
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inevitable inflationary consequences of a real full employment 

licy, dates from 1949, when the connection between the two 
was already becoming a commonplace of political discussion. 
‘Towards the Atlantic Community,’ which demonstrates the 
unfeasibility of European economic integration without political 
union, belongs not to 1947, the year of the Marshall Plan itself, 
but to 1950, after the House of Commons had voted against 
participation in the Coal and Steel Community and when the 
early expectations of the Marshall Plan were no longer seriously 
entertained. The main part of the book, a series of six 
lectures devoted to measured and conditional advocacy of free 
trade principles, belongs to 1953, when a Conservative Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with scarcely veiled Peelite tendencies 
already stood high in popularity. 

What a pity the dates were not a little earlier, so that we 
could have known about the implications of the Marshall Plan 
jn 1947 and about the implications of full employment for 
inflation and about the merits of free trade in 1945—the year, 
incidentally, when Lord Keynes felt * justified in concluding 
that the chances of the dollar becoming dangerously scarce in 
the course of the next five to ten years are not very high.’ If, 
as the title essay claims, ‘ Economists have it in their power 
to make a significant contribution to sincere and disinterested 
discussion of the leading questions of the day,’ they really 
must try to get there before the rest of us. But then, as 
Professor Robbins continues, ‘If we [the economists] are to 
throw helpful light on the great problems of our time . . . we 
must be prepared to go beyond our subject. We must be 
prepared to study not merely economic principles and applied 
economics; we must be prepared also to study many other 











disciplines. We must study political philosophy. We must 
study public administration. We must study law. We must 
study history which, if it gives no rules for action, so much 
enlarges our conception of possibilities.” Just so, alas! they 
must cease to be scientists, and become like others of us— 
merely politicians. 


The Teddy Boys of 
Dniepropetrovsk 


By JOHN ARDEN 


6 HE Militia’s time finishes with the approach of dark- 
ness, and then it becomes the turn of the hooligans 
and robbers. . . . “Come here, you pimply youth ! ” 

bawls some Yashka ne’er-do-well or Sashka lout . . . “ Let’s 

go and start something.” 

‘And a gang of “ pimply youths, ne’er-do-wells ” and 
“outs” begin to “ start things.” They start them on tramcars, 
in a crowd of cinema-goers, and in eating houses, they impor- 
tune girls and pick fights with men. They “examine” how 
the watches of citizens they meet are going, pick their pockets 


” 


and when they are sure that the citizen’s overcoat is not 
patched, they always take it with them.’ 
Such—according to Krokodil—is the state of affairs in 


Dniepropetrovsk. And the Soviet papers have since published 
a stream of revelations about similar widespread youthful 
hooliganism, usually under the influence of drink, in most of 
the major towns of Russia—Rostov, Voronezh, Odessa, 
Saratov, Yaroslavl, Sverdlovsk, Orel, and so on. 


Apart from chronic warfare against that main feature of 
of Soviet economic life—embezzlement on the largest scale 
(involving in 1952, for example, no fewer than five ministers in 
different areas and countless subordinates)—crime is seldom 
teported in the Soviet Press. Smaller-scale operations like the 
flogging of two Moscow fire engines last year occasionally make 
the back page, but it is only when a problem is so menacing 
a to rank as quasi-political that it finds space in the Press 
comparable to the crimes of the West or of Soviet authors. 
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In the past few months there have been over 50 articles in 
the central Press alone on youthful alcoholism and hooliganism, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, the Young Communist organ, some- 
times running to three a week. It has all been on a high 
political level: indeed KP has twice had to rebuke a number 
of local youth papers for ‘sensationalism ’"—for instance that 
in Orel which printed the photograph of a youth whose sole 
claim to fame was that he had travelled without a shirt on 
— thus revealing ‘ the indecent inscription tattooed on his 
chest.’ 


Drunkenness is condemned as a ‘ survival of capitalism ’— 
though it is difficult to see how capitalism could have had much 
influence on, for instance, the ‘thief and drunkard’ aged 7 
mentioned in a talk over Moscow Radio on August 24. 


Case after case of promising young workers and schoolboys, 
most of them Komsomols, who fall into drink and hooliganism, 
might lead the reader to wonder where they get the liquor. 
Vodka is, after all, a state monopoly, both in its production 
and its sale. KP has been backing the local Komsomol in a 
feud with the state trade agencies in Rostov, but the only 
victory has been that a factory youth canteen now sells vodka 
out of the window only, which it claims to be outside the 
factory’s jurisdiction. Meanwhile every soft drinks stand for 
streets around really sells vodka only. And there are similar 
reports from Moscow and elsewhere. 


Even in the schools themselves the position is not good. 
For example, /zvestia early this year mentioned a school, 
considered one of the best in Khabarovsk, where violence and 
theft were ‘systematic’; one boy had been beaten to death, 
and another, aged 11, was under arrest for knifing a master 
while under the influence of drink. 


Technical schools for older boys are regularly denounced 
as haunts of hooliganism. KP of February 18, after a routine 
description of the boozing, thieving and beating up indulged 
in by the pupils of one of these who are out in town, describes 
the activities of those who stay in their hostel—* gambling or 
copying indecent verses into their albums.’ 

At the Komsomol Congress in March, its Secretary, Shelepin, 
attacked the young sti/yags, with tarzan haircuts and parrot- 
like dress who populate the streets of Moscow, Leningrad, 
Tiflis and other cities, neither working nor studying. The 
Sstilyags are in a different category from the ordinary 
hooligan—they are the spoiled (and usually drunk) sons of 
rich and influential parents and have long been regularly 
attacked and caricatured. But only minor figures are pilloried 
personally, and then only in particularly outrageous cases. 
Effective condemnation of favouritism is not to be expected in 
a country where the notoriously stupid and unpleasant son of 
the Prime Minister became a Lieutenant-General of Aviation 
at the age of 29. 


Literaturnaya Gazeta of June 26 quotes a case of four 
youths aged 15-17 who were holding up passers-by with 
revolvers. It was not this which struck the paper as extra- 
ordinary so much as the fact that, since one of the accused 
was the son of a police captain (and in fact used his father’s 
police revolver for his crimes), not only were they not charged, 
but the sergeant who pulled them in was sentenced for 
unlawful arrest. 


It is not, indeed, only robbing and hooliganism which are 
dealt with. Trud, for instance, attacks the euphemistically 
named ‘ butterflies’ who prowl the centre of Moscow at night 
for ‘good times,’ men and money. 

Soviet law gave up its attempts to treat juvenile delinquency 
humanely on April 7, 1935, when a decree was passed sub- 
jecting offenders ‘from the age of twelve upwards’ to ‘all 
the measures of criminal punishment,’ in cases of theft, violence 
and murder. In May, 1941,.it was provided that offenders 
above 14 should be prosecuted as adults for all offences not 
listed in the earlier decrees. On July 7 of the same year it 
was laid down that this should apply even in crimes due to 
carelessness. And a decree of June 15, 1943, set up a chain 
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of reformatories—in addition to the previously existing juvenile 
labour colonies—for children from 11-16. 


Sentences are harsh: in KP of March 16 this year there 
was an account of a schoolboy getting five years’ imprisonment 
for helping another to steal a pair of football boots. 

The sources of the attitude of the pampered children of the 
privilegentsia are obvious. Nor is it difficult to deduce the 
origins of young working-class hooliganism. KP blames the 
Saratov troubles partly on dirty and uncomfortable dormitories 
where married and single people often live in the same room. 
Literaturnaya Gazeta speaks of the boredom and monotony 
of Komsomol activities. Family and School mentions the 
case of Yuri, sentenced to two years in a labour camp at the 
age of 16, largely because both his father and mother were 
too busy earning to give him proper attention. 


It is here, in the dullness and squalor of Soviet life, and its 
negation of the family by economic pressure, that the sources 
of this juvenile delinquency are to be sought. Even the lesser 
problems of our own society could perhaps be traced with 
more benefit to this sort of source than to what are more 
obviously shocking—comics and films—and hence more 
attractive targets for superficial moralists and magistrates. 


The Lullaby of Broadway 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T may turn out, in the long run, that the statesman who 
has done most for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number in the past week has been the Foreign Secretary. 

But in the short run I have no doubt who deserves the medal; 
it is the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, MP. For Mr. Morrison 
is in New York celebrating The New Leader and indulging 
in other praiseworthy activities. But more than that, much 
more than that, he has induced the Mayor of New York to 
prohibit hospital ambulances from sounding their sirens 
incessantly and insisting on driving through the red lights. 
He had induced the New York administration, that is to say, 
to do something to make Manhattan inhabitable. 


I have just spent a summer in New York so I know what 
I’m talking about. I have of course been often in New York 
in the summer, but I have usually stayed with friends in the 
suburbs or in private homes or high up in hotels. And I have 
not stayed for long continuous periods. Then remembering 
the delight I took in New York when I was young and didn’t 
need any sleep and could, in any case, sleep any time and any- 
where I liked, I used to laugh in an offensive and superior 
fashion at the people from Dubuque who said that *‘ New 
York is a fine place to visit but [ wouldn’t live in it at any 
price.’ For, alas, | am now an old man from Dubuque. Even 
with Mayor Wagner's order enforced, I still think New York 
is no place to live. I am still inclined to agree with a Dutch 
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friend of mine who insists that Manhattan Island was not 
designed by Nature for human habitation. 


First of all, Nature by making Manhattan long, narrow and 
rocky, limited the possibilities of the architect. It justified 
if it did not enforce the building of skyscrapers and so 
duced the fantastic vision of the topless towers of Manhattan 
—and congestion unparalleled in any other city in the world, 
The mere nuisance of parking is enough to make life on Man- 
hattan un-American, for it makes many loyal citizens commit 
the great crime of not having a car. Unfortunately it does not 
make enough of them make this gran rifiuto and the cars arg 
only too much with us. This, in turn, presents insoluble 
problems of traffic control that, in turn, produce an infernal 
din. For the red light is a red light to a bull when it holds 
up an American engaged in the pursuit of happiness by car, 
His reaction is to sound his horn.. This relieves his feelings 
and splits the ear drums of the innocent bystanders. The 
greatest sinners in this field of crime are the police. Their 
prowl cars are fitted with sirens painfully like those we didn't 
get used to in London during the war. It is the habit of the 
police to sound them all the time, not only when dashing ahead, 
but when stalled in a first-class traffic jam. So I saw a police 
car, just off Times Square, with four or five cars ahead of it, 
sirening away and adding to the din of that boiler factory, 
There are other noises; there are the fire engines being con- 
stantly called out on false alarms (vide Press). There are 
motor-cycle cops escorting notables or just having fun. There 
are the vast trucks changing gear (and hooting); there were 
the ambulances. And I lived in an apartment house across 
the street from a hospital on one side, from a fire station on 
the other, at the crest of a slope on which all the trucks in 
Manhattan changed gears. I have never known anything like 
it and I have lived in very noisy parts of Rome and Paris, 
know well the clatter of dustbins in the dawn in the Rue du 
Mont-Thabor, the changing of gears as the Avenue Niel slopes 
up to the Are de Triomphe, the noise of the hotels at the 
stations in Marseilles and Hamburg. But they are unheard 
melodies compared with the incessant din of Manhattan. For 
Manhattan never goes to sleep; there are hours of tranquillity 
in Paris and in Rome; there are none in Manhattan. The 
endless muffled roar, split repeatedly by sharper noises, is 
the music of Manhattan. I don’t like it. 

Another disadvantage of Manhattan is its rocky soil. This 
is excellent for excavating subways in, but that is about all. 
Mr. Alistair Cooke has, I think, assured us that there are 
more trees on Manhattan than in London. There may be; 
there are a lot more than there used to be. But what kind 
of trees ? I don’t think there is a single first-class tree on the 
island. Walk through ‘ the Central Park’ as old New Yorkers 
called it. It is a model of ingenuity; it does great credit 
to Frederick Law Olmsted's talents, but there is not in it a 
Single great tree, a great tree of the kind you can see in 
abundance in the royal parks or Clapham Common or, for 
that matter, in Kelvingrove in Glasgow—or on Boston 
Common. * Only God can make a tree,” and he left Manhattan 
out of his programme. 

Then New York is filthy. London is not very clean. I have 
seen enough miscellaneous rubbish on the pavements of Bond 
Street in the morning and without excuse. But if Fifth and 
Park Avenues are clean, most of the rest of Manhattan isn’t. 
Then there is the filth of the subways. Perhaps just because it 
is easy to dig subways on the rocky island, the subways built 
don’t seem to have been the product of much thought or the 
object of much care. Apart from the dirt, there is the violence 
of the braking. It is perhaps no worse than the violence of 
the braking in London buses, But the driver of the bus has 
to put his brake on violently to stop running down some foolish 
pedestrian or thoughtless driver. The drivers of New York 
subways seem to jam on the brake for fun, as the police caf 
drivers sound their sirens for fun. I have had the crystal 
(anglicé glass) of my watch (an American watch, it is true) 
jolted out of its frame by the violence of a stop in the subway. 
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course the subway lines vary in cleanliness and modernity. 
There is quite a good and clean line to Queens,‘although I 
ply know it as a way of getting from Times Square to the 
Yale Club. But most New York subway lines and trains are 
horrible and in hot and humid days (of which New York has 
a high number) places of cruel but only too usual punishment. 


Then New York lacks charm simply because it is con- 
tinvally being torn down. The Washington Square of Henry 
James has almost totally disappeared. There are cases of old 
New York left, as well as monuments of other days like the 
Mayor's residence, Gracie Mansion, or the elegant old City 
Hall. But Manhattan is less an abiding city than an encamp- 
ment. Places like East 39th Street, which in Edith Wharton’s 
The Age of Innocence was remotely up-town, knew a few years 
of brownstone respectability in the manner of Life with Father 
and then sank through a period of shabby genteel decay to 
spring to life again in new office buildings. *‘ Old’ monuments 
like the Murray Hill Hotel and the Waldorf disappear over- 
night. New buildings spring up overnight. I was shown a 
skyscraper made, apparently, of copper building blocks on 
Park Avenue, and was told that the frame had been put up 
ina day. I don’t quite believe that, but I don’t quite disbelieve 
iteither. That not very ancient monument, the Grand Central 
Station, is now to have a skyscraper on its top, thus adding 
further to congestion and, even more important, spoiling the 
view of Manhattan from the Yale Club roof. It is impossible 
to go a la recherche du temps perdu in New York. The past 
js abolished. Even the Astor is constantly threatened; even 
the Plaza is not quite safe. The time has not yet come when 
a skyscraper will be pulled down because it is inadequate 
before it is finished, but it will come. 

For all of the astonishing amount of money and brains spent 
on New York, there are few satisfactory buildings. There 
are’ ‘fine noble prospects’ like the view up Fifth Avenue to 
the Park, or the view, in the early morning, of the clustering 
apartment houses round the Park, almost as exotic as the view 
of Whitehali from St. James’s Park. But in detail, few New York 
buildings are much to look at and of course it is impossible 
to look at many of them because human beings have not, so 
far, got eyes on the top of their heads. 

It is perhaps the buildings that express New York’s protests 
against mere modernity that best show the transient character 
of New York building. The Episcopal cathedral of St. John 
the Divine will be, when finished, the largest gothic cathedral 
in the world. -There is quite enough of it in existence to show 
it will be one of the ugliest. Gothic doesn’t suit Manhattan 
any more than it suits New Haven; the climate, hard, extreme, 
full of light, doesn’t give gothic the background it needs as 
Paris or London does. Perhaps Spanish gothic, Toledo rather 
than Chartres, ought to have been the model. At any rate 
it is plain that Ralph Adams Cram was a better writer about 
a slightly mythical Middle Ages than he was an architect. 
Perhaps the only good results of St. John—and of Riverside 
Church—is to make St. Patrick’s Cathedral, grim, thin, meagre 
as it is, look rather good (apart from the horrid new doors). 
Renwick knew his business as it was understood in the days 
of the gothic revival. 

And lastly, the New York climate, electric in winter, spurring 
on to excessive energy in every department of life, can be 
murderous in summer; it is maddening, not enervating, and this 
affects the inhabitants. There are no words less worn down 
by over-use in a New York summer than ‘thank you.’ 


I thought all these things as my ship, battered by Carol and 
about to get the back of her hand from Edna, prepared to 
sail. The ship’s juke box played that agreeable piece of 
schmalz, ‘ The Sidewalks of New York.’ As we moved out, 
I pondered on the desirability of giving it back to the Indians. 
But as the great towers shot up into the darkening sky, as I 
remembered how I had seen them at all hours from dawn to 
midnight, from ship and plane, I decided against that too drastic 
measure. After all I want it to be there when I get back 
next year. 
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City and Suburban 


UCH as I love Oxford, one of whose sent-down sons 

I can claim to be, I realise that Cambridge has now 

become the more beautiful of the two places because 
she has suffered less from industrialism. The old market town 
and the colleges in it are surrounded by green commons and 
meadows. These protect old Cambridge and keep it one of 
the most beautiful towns in Europe. 

But I learn that Cambridge is to have a multi-storey car 
park in a cleared part of the centre of the old town and con- 
veniently near the multiple stores which have helped to make 
Cambridge the chief shopping centre of the whole county. The 
car park will ‘implement,’ to use Civil Service jargon, Sir 
William Holford’s ‘ spinal relief road’ which is to cut in and 
out of the commons and modest white brick houses which 
fringe the eastern flank of the old town. Now that Sir William’s 
plan is held up, | sincerely hope that this particular site for 
the car park will not be used. 

Reading the text of the plan, one finds in it a note of regret 
about having to cut about the old part of Cambridge at all. 
One of his critics, Mr. S. Dale, writing in The Times, made a 
suggestion for the salvation of Cambridge which is still prac- 
ticable. He pointed out that the geographical centre of the 
town is no longer the academic part, but east Cambridge. And 
whether one waiks, as I did, or takes buses to their furthest 
termini, one finds this is true. Here is a world of hygiene 
and progress which may want Boots and Woolworths but has 
little use for King’s Parade and the crumbling glory of the 
colleges. The natural centre of this huge new Cambridge is, 
as Mr.Dale suggests, the now rather squalid commercial district 
between Fitzroy Street and the East Road. Here should be 
the multi-storey car park and here should be branches of the 
multiple stores and a civic centre created suitable to modern 
industrial civilisation. Old Cambridge, surrounded by its grass 
and trees, is no longer the natural centre of the new develop- 
ment, as alas! Carfax is the natural centre of Oxford, even 
though Cowley is the other side of Magdalen Bridge. The 
truth is that Cambridge now has the opportunity to give shape 
and dignity to the new development east of it, an opportunity 
which Oxford missed at Cowley thirty years ago. 

* 


A City rector has been showing to me the table of pamphlets 
for sale in his church. As he pointed out, the missionary 
pamphlets make much the more attractive display. Here 
are the usual arguments against missions. (1) ‘Leave the 
natives just as they are. I am sure Christianity is not good 
for them, but corrupts them.’ People who say this obviously 
do not really believe in the Incarnation, because if they did so 
they would know that the Christian religion has the full truth. 

(2) ‘ Anglican missions are only a disguised weapon of British 
imperialism.’ If this is true, then surely the brave stand of the 
Church against the policy of the South African government 
towards coloured people must sound rather anomalous. 

(3) ‘We should convert our own country first before bother- 
ing about people elsewhere.’ This is only a variety of the first 
argument. But I think we would be greatly helped to appre- 
ciate the value of missions if we were made more aware of 
the vastness of the Anglican Communion. 


* 


No style of architecture is more out of favour today than 
the Edwardian baroque which goes with banks, town halls and 
civic state. Yet there is much which can be singled out from 
the merely dull in this style and which is full of merit. Next 
time you are in Aldwych, take a look at Australia House. Its 
Portland stone exterior with huge pairs of columns behind 
which are the first, second and third floors; its imposing 
entrance front facing St. Clement Danes; its subtle regard to 
the proportion of the rather dull buildings in the rest of 
Aldwych; its solidity and unity—all these make it an adorn- 
ment to that end of London. 


JOHN BETJEMAN 











CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








OPERA 
The English Opera Group. (Sadler's Wells.) 


Tue English Opera Group’s short season at 
Sadler’s Wells while the resident company 
was on tour brought nothing entirely new. 
The Turn of the Screw had been done at 
Venice, The Dinner Engagement and Love in 
a Village at Aldeburgh—though this last was 
again cut, speeded up and much improved. 
The Rape of Lucretia remained unchanged, 
and there was only a new staging of The 
Beggar's Opera. The great interest of the 
Group's appearance in London, the first 
for some time, was the reassessment of their 
work that it invited at the beginning of an 
operatic season almost unprecedentedly rich 
in productions of new works by English 
composers. One of the main objects of the 
foundation of the Group after the war was 
to make possible more economical operatic 
performances. It was not an entirely new 
idea. Stravinsky hed done something 
similar in The Soldier's Tale. And the 
object was not, of course, to give re- 
arranged versions of existing operas, except 
early ones that could legitimately be 
‘realised’ for the resources of the company, 
like Dido and Aeneas, Monteverdi's // Com- 
battimento, The Beggar's Opera, and other 
ballad operas. It was to give living com- 
posers that stimulus and outlet for op2ratic 
comp)sition which had long been lacking 
owing to the difficulties and expense of 
getting a full-scale opera to the stage— 
difficulties that had been brought home to 
Britten over the production of Peter Grimes, 
* ” a 

In practice things have not worked out 
like this. Having reduced the need for 
large subsidies, the main problem for all 
opera houses, the Group found itself faced 
with an even more pressing need—for works 
to perform. Very few composers besides 
Britten have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities it offers, and those who have have not 
been notably successful. It may be that they 
agree with The Times, which after one of the 
productions decided that the whole idea of 
chamber opera was mistaken and, unfruitful. 
There is certainly no work in their repertory 
that will stand comparison with Britten’s 
various contributions. Lennox Berkeley’s 
A Dinner Engagement is a frivolous little 
piece, dragging out its pleasant joke a 
quarter of an hour too long, and much 
inferior, as far as it is comparable (that is in 
the quality and interest of its musical 
invention) to his full-scale opera Nelson, 
Wilfrid Mellers’s melodrama The Shepherd's 
Daughter, designed for the resources of the 
Group, though not yet performed by them, 
has more substance, but again has not the 
compelling quality of his bigger opera The 
Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe. 
The most successful work other than 
Britten's is Arthur Oldham’s version of the 
ballad-opera Love in a Village, which in its 
latest, heavily cut form makes a very 
agreeable one-act piece, with a few very 
beautiful settings and a number of attractive 
ones, making a big enough proportion of 
this more compact whole to sustain interest 
and pleasure all through. One of the virtues 
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of this work, too, is that it sounds, like 
Britten’s works, and unlike the others, as 
though it was genuinely conceived for this 
company. For Britten the foundation of 
the Group was closely bound up with the 
conception of The Rape of Lucretia, and his 
writing for the chamber ensemble sounds so 
effortless, natural and inevitable that it is 
impossible to consider the instrumentation 
as separate from the general dramatic and 
musical conception. In the later chamber 
operas his writing has developed a great 
deal, until in The Turn of the Screw it some- 
times hardly sounds like the same orchestra, 
but the same impression of an absolute 
indivisibility of conception always remains. 
Oldham, his pupil, in Love in a Village, 
reproduces the tone and manner of Britten's 
writing to such perfection that some of it 
could be mistaken for original Britten. 
Berkeley and Mellers, not his pupils, and 
not merely ‘realising’ a ballad-opera but 
writing original works, naturally try to 
avoid sounding, even in their instrumenta- 
tion, too much like Britten, but neither 
succeeds in finding an equally convincing 
and authentic style of treatment. Berkeley 
comes nearer to it in his Stabat Mater than 
in A Dinner Engagement, in which his 
writing though fluent and skilful is character- 
less. Mellers’s is less fluent, and gives the 
impression of having been done for the 
Group's resources as a tour de force and with 
a practical eye to the chance of performance, 
when musically and dramatically another 
kind of orchestration would have done as 
well, if not better. And the instrumentally 
most effective pages in both works, as in 
Oldham’s, are those that sound borrowed 
from Britten, 
oo . * 


This perhaps is the explanation of the 
general reluctance of the response by com- 
posers to the opportunities offered by the 
existence of the Group. They are not so 
much encouraged by this stimulus of the 
opportunities it offers as inhibited by 
Britten's unsurpassable example and exhaus- 
tive mastery, and probably feel that he has 
exhausted all the possibilities of this par- 
ticular medium except what his genius alone 
can still discover in it. 

But although the formation of the 
company has not, in this respect, had the 
result that was intended, it has not been 
wasted. For what led to it, Britten's talent 
for opera, and his determination to go on 
writing in this form, and see his works 
produced, has stimulated a revival of a more 
general interest in native opera in_ this 
country, so that not only could he, after a 
few years, return to full-scale opera, and 
find a demand and a stage for it, but other 
comp »sers were equally encouraged to 
write operas for normal resources and are 
now at the happy stage when in one season 
three new operas by English composers are 
being pre duced in the national opera houses. 
This idyllic situation they, and we, owe very 
largely to Britten’s enthusiasm and _ talent, 
and it is hard that his own company has had 
to suffer for it. The conditions that the 
English Opera Group was intended to meet 
no longer exist, and it is not proving so 
useful or attractive to composers as was 
hoped. Britten, the one composer who 
could do without it even if those conditions 


still prevailed, is wasting his talent 
Carrying it more or less single-handed 

he could be filling the world’s opera houses, 
The time has perhaps come when he should 
let it drop and concentrate on doing that, 
Let others revive it if they can when the 
present English idyll ends. 


COLIN MASON 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


Book Society history records no more 
profitable version of the poor girl’s success 
story than Rebecca. By film and radio 
(four times) the hair-raising tale of what 
Maxie did, together with the prolix tedium 
of Mrs. Danvers’ curious fixation on ‘her 
lady,’ have titillated the pallid imagination 
of homo suburbanis. This week Rebecca 
settled into her spiritual home—the Temple 
of Mediocrity in Lime Grove. 

Rebecca has only one gimmick—the title 
character is never seen—but she is worth an 
enormous fortune in clichés, She is g 
passionate, self-willed, vicious, dark, dynami¢ 
fascinator with eyes that flash, teeth that 
flash, diamonds that flash, and flashes of 
female insight which are as genuine ag 
costume jewellery and just as subtle. 
should this Brontemaurian- abortion by 
Elegant Clubman out of Jane Eyre win 
more panting sighs of approval than any 
of a thousand such droolingly romantic 
melodramas appearing in hard covers in 
any publishing year? 

Millions of women buy at least one a week 
of those synthetic magazines which flatter 
them into feeling mysterious. And each of 
those magazines features weekly at least one 
story in which this bachelor girl, mature 
woman, middle-aged but very smart pro- 
fessional lady, or strangely fascinating old 
crone—gets her man. And gets him so 
utterly by the short hairs of his carefully- 
tailored moustache that he grows purblind 
and ‘in that magical moment Lucia was all 
he wanted, all he had ever wanted.’ Man in 
his baffling but endearing foolishness is 
coursed and captured by Diana the huntress 
(and to look at her you would think she was 
just a silly young thing with no dress-sense 
and clammy hair). 

There are permutations, but the formula 
is basic. Switch the professions (though 
doctors, advertising men, script-writers, 
young scientists and painters, all of whom 
must have at least one secret sorrow, are 
currently favourite); play it historical- 
tragical, star-crossed, macabre, tough, or 
sweetened to nausea-point, so long as the 
pattern is right and you come through with 
a happy ending nice and tidy, endless female 
readers will absorb the most blatant lies with 
the smuggest of self-congratulatory smiles. 

But do not let it be suggested that this 
readership is undiscriminating. There are 
standards for women-readers and there 1s 
Miss Margerina Pesky to protect them; 
there is a Panthéon for goddesses only, 
furnished with Victorian chaises-longues and 
souvenirs from Haworth, There is a class- 
system among these unshrinking narcissi 
and by its reckoning Miss du Maurier 1s @ 
multiple bloom and an O.K. author with @ 
high glamour quotient. 

Look at it this way. Adultery in Croydon 
is for the News of the World, but adultery is 
adult when conducted by ladies and gentle- 
men, intellectuals, or terribly sensitive people. 
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In big country houses with private beaches 
and butlers and expensive bric-a-brac and 
hunt-meetings and pride, the plainly neurotic 
or patently inane becomes glamorous. 

asi-sophisticated housewives regard Miss 
du Maurier as their guide to high living. 
Those who aspire to the highest peaks of 
poppycock look on her as a Sherpa Ten- 
Sing. And (credit where credit is due) she 
leads them very surely there. : 4 

As to the acting in television’s version of 
the all-time no-comedy high-life thriller 
Rebecca—in such circumstances, who cares? 


WOLF MANKOWITZ 


THEATRE 


Bell, Book and Candle. By John van Druten. 

(Phoenix.) 

Tuere is no doubt that, on the stage, you 
can have a great deal of quict fun with 
witches. The properties that they are usually 
supposed to carry around with them—cats, 
broomsticks, eyes of newts and so forth 
—are such as to roll the modern audience 
in the aisles, whatever their effect may have 
been on those for whom they were originally 
intended. The mere sight of anyone levitat- 
ing is likely to throw the spectator into 
convulsions of laughter, let alone any more 
unusual manifestations. John van Druten 
was, therefore, on to a good thing when he 
got the idea of a play about a coven of 
contemporary witches and warlocks going 
their inefficient way in London. But he has 
done nothing with it—nothing at all. Not 
the vestige of a convulsion shook me through- 
out—only perkaps a faint, wan smile which 
rapidly developed into a sneer. 

Mr. va. Druten’s central situation is the 
administration by a young witch of a 
powerful love spell to a young publisher. 
When events take their normal course, and 
he falls in love with her, she begins to 
reciprocate with the result that she loses her 
powers, as witches tend to when they fall in 
love (there seems to be a bit of symbolism 
about woman in general concealed here). 
This then is the plot which, with the necessary 
trimmings, would not be a bad one. But 
there are practically no trimmings—no 
broomsticks, no levitation, no cauldron, 
hardly any magic at all. More important, 
there is no wit, and at this point one asks 
oneself what spell can have bewitched Mr. 
van Druten. A brilliant cast do their brilliant 
best with this piece of suet pudding, but Lilli 
Palmer, Athene Seyler, Rex Harrison and 
Wilfred Lawson, good as they are, are devas- 
tatingly wasted. The drama is traditionally 
meant to produce smiles and tears. This time 
the smiles were the cast’s doing; the tears 
were for the author. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 


My Apprenticeship. (Everyman.)——Riot in 
Cell Block 11. (Academy.)—— King 
Richard and the Crusaders. (Warner— 
October 21.) 


My Apprenticeship is the second part of 
a trilogy based on Maxim Gorky’s auto- 
biography, the first part of which is being 
shown this week at the Everyman and which 
Ihave not as yet been able to see. The films 
have been directed by Mark Donskoi whose 
long ambition it was to record Gorky’s life 
on the screen and whose admiration for the 
author has spurred him to extend an already 
considerable talent. My Apprenticeship is 





wholly concerned with the harsh realities 
of existence as faced by the under-privileged 
in Russia some seventy years ago, and with 
a boy’s determination not to yield to their 
soul-destroying influence. Forced to earn his 
living from the age of nine, Gorky, whose 
real name was Alexei Peshkov, travelled, 
working in varying trades, all over southern 
and eastern Russia, and he early developed 
a profound appreciation of the sufferings of 
the poor. Sharing in their misery he was not 
resigned to it. Donskoi is well served by his 
youthful Gorky, A. Lyarsky, and with a 
ruthless realism which cannot hide his pity 
has collected round him a memorable collec- 
tion of characters and scenes, the drunken, 
the cruel, the hopeless, the unhappy, the 
philosophical, moving with an odd dignity 
across the vast background of their father- 
land. Far from being a collector’s item or 
solely an ideological treatise, this film, 
beautifully photographed, full of absorbing 
details, compassionate, atmospheric, and 
splendidly directed, is a masterpiece with 
a wide appeal. 
*. * - 

The agonies of the Russian poor are one 
thing and the agonies of American convicts 
another, and one cannot help view the 
problems of the participants in The Riot in 
Cell Block 11 with a slightly jaundiced eye. 
The worthiness of their cause remains 
unsure. True, they lack freedom, but their 
living conditions seem so infinitely superior 
to those of many people at liberty—airy 
cells with nice washbasins and comfy beds— 
that their demands strike one as over- 
exigent. Still, led by Neville Brand, the 
prison revolts, breaks up the place, seizes 
wardens as hostages, and proceeds to 
negotiate with the Governors. Amongst 
other things they demand a stop to over- 
crowding, training facilities, the removal of 
psychopathics, and they mean, in no uncer- 
tain terms, to get them. America is never 
afraid of displaying the sores on its body 
and this ferocious film, produced by Walter 
Wanger and directed by Don Siegal, is 
designed to rouse the public’s dormant 
conscience about its prisons. The sides for 
and against cherishing convicts are fairly 
laid before us, the forces of good and evil, 
moderation and violence are explored, there 
is a lot of excitement and brutality, a pungent 
authentic smell to the proceedings, and yet 
the message, in this country at any rate, 
falls on deaf ears. For it looks such a lovely 
prison. One cannot imagine what all the 
fuss is about. 

. 7 . 

I cannot recall if I have ever read Scott’s 
The Talisman (no letters please) so | am 
mercifully unable to be indignant about 
Henry Blanke’s CinemaScopic interpretation 
of this classic. It is a very jolly film of its 
kind, a thoroughly successful if familiar 
pot-pourri of chivalry and intrigue, fair 
ladyes and tinny battles. I enjoyed every 
minute of it, Rex Harrison’s caricature of the 
great Saladin, George Sanders’s substantial 
Richard Lionheart, Laurence Harvey’s reck- 
less knight, the proud words, noble deeds, 
treachery and tumult. The Third Crusade 
was evidently no picnic, and David Butler 
has managed, very cleverly, to make this 
apparent while still keeping a legendary 
flavour to the proceedings. The characteri- 
sations have, for once, a certain depth, only 
Virginia Mayo, permanently fated, it seems, 
to be a damsel in distress, fitting ill into the 
picture. Though repeatedly assuring us 
she is a Plantagenet we still cannot quite be- 
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lieve it. There is plenty of action, colour and 
amusement in this film and I recommend it 
as a tonic. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


ART 


I HAVE been wondering this week whether 
Ronald Searle is not the best comic draughts- 
man we have had in this country since 
Rowlandson. I dismiss from this context 
the Keenes and the Mays, and all those 
forced by their period to work within a 
literary framework in which the savagery 
of the caricature tradition is relaxed to a point 
where it practically ceases to exist. Who 
else is there? Searle’s wit, as Rowlandson’s, 
is in his line. Rowlandson’s typical line is the 
half-ellipse, and it conveys a fat, eighteenth- 
century chuckle; Searle's is the sharp, angular 
arrow-head, and it conveys a note of 
twentieth-century cruelty and hysteria. He 
is completely of our day. The pin-stripe 
trousers of his business men taper as ele- 
gantly as the legs of any contemporary 
chair; their triangular noses are as abstract 
as the tree-forms of Alan Reynolds or the 
metal sculptures of Lynn Chadwick; the 
phenomenal world is dislocated as surely as 
by any surrealist. 

Here the ridiculous shades into the sinister. 
This is a world in which fairies get stuck 
to the flypaper; in which bearded myopics 
pay court to seductive female masks; in 
which eyes come off with the spectacles in 
front of them and feet are put outside the 
hotel bedroom to be cleaned. Herein 
perhaps liesa danger. If the comic draughts- 
man’s particular brand of expressionism is 
not to degenerate into a habit, his characters 
into types, he must constantly be replenishi 
his stock by fresh observation. Ronald 
Searle’s new exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries shows him moving away from a 
central position, on the one hand to topo- 
graphical and portrait records, on the other 
to the invented visual fantasy largely created 
by Steinberg. When Steinberg’s Italian in 
front of San Marco waves his hands in the 
air to describe the female form divine, and 
leaves her curves there in dotted line, he 
seems to be Opening up a new dimension in 
comic drawing—but it is still one based, in 
the last analysis, upon observation. I hope 
Searle never strays too far from the real 
worid, because I suspect that the quickness 
of his eye and the easy facility of his pen 
may in fact outlast his invention, and it will 
be a pity if their marriage should break up, 

Also at the Leicester Galleries are new 
paintings by Mary Potter, muted and gentle 
as hitherto, but yet sometimes with rather 
more body than in the past. I like particu- 
larly The Green Wall, Aldeburgh Beach, and 
The End of Daylight in which the first star 
shines through the pines in the purplish 
dusk outside the window. At Tooth’s a new 
exhibition of meticulously cold and reticent 
paintings by Tristvam Hillier, whose book, 
Leda and the Goose has been so well 
received. At the Redfern Kremegne, who 
came to Paris the year before Soutine and 
paints there still, with that rich sweet matiére 
tinged with melancholy which we associate 
with so many emigré Russian artists. And 
in the basement, astonishingly skilful can- 
vases (if not entirely devoid of an element of 
trickery) by Bryan Kneale. Kneale is only 
twenty-four and his name will doubtless 
become familiar to us. 

M. H, MIDDLETON 
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the Editor 





IN THE MOVEMENT 


Sir,—I think Mr. Hartley and the author of 
the first literary leading article (Autumn 
Books Number) are both mistaken about 
The Movement: the poetry of Mr. Donald 
Davie or Mr. Thom Gunn (the writers 
named), is not characterised by ‘its meta- 
physical wit, its glittering intellectuality, its 
rich Empsonian ambiguities.’ These phrases, 
with their seventeenth-century echoes, may 
reasonably be offered as descriptive of the 
poetry of Mr. Eliot or, with even greater 
reason, of Professor Empson himself, but 
their relevance to the new poetry in question 
is merely marginal. 

Conveniently, the literary leading article 
fs accompanied by Mr. Davie’s new poem, 
*The Fountain.’ If this fine poem may, as 
] think, be regarded as typical of its author's 
work, the necessity arises of pointing out that 
its value does not derive from any of the 
three qualities specified by Mr. Hartley. On 
the contrary, the poem is ‘ chaste’ in Gold- 
smith’s sense, it has the virtues of good prose, 
and (except for the ugly and _ pointless 
repetition of ‘thought’ in line 7) it attains 
its effects primarily through the activity of 
the poet’s judgement and good taste. Indeed, 
while the leading article is partly correct in 
presenting the Movement as developing from 
a sharp hostility to the poetry of the Thirties, 
the real truth is that the characteristic work 
of the new poets has, and deliberately sets 
out to attain, the virtues of late eighteenth- 
century poetry, in particular, of Goldsmith, 
Denham, Johnson and Cowper. Mr. Davic’s 
poem, indeed, points to the best work of 
Cowper (e.g. the ‘ Winter Evening’ book of 
*The Task’) in its virile use of verbs and its 
economy in metaphor. No ‘glittering 
intellectuality ° here: robust intelligence, yes. 

To understand the Movement, it is 
necessary to establish relationships such as 
the one I have noted briefly above: it is even 
more important to describe, with detailed 
examples, the various attitudes, tones and 
assumptions exemplified in the works of such 
writers as Mr. Davie, Mr. Gunn, Mr. Wain, 
Miss Murdoch and Mr. Amis. If these 
writers are to be considered as a Movement, 
with all the social and literary significance 
entailed by such association, it becomes 
necessary and worthwhile to elucidate the 
forces which have brought them together. 
Otherwise, readers might easily get the 
impression (mistaken, I hope) that these 
writers are simply good friends who enjoy 
saying nice things to each other in print.— 
Yours faithfully, DENIS DONOGHUE 
Department of English, University College, 

Dublin 


Sir,—While I sympathise deeply with the 
suspicious attitudes of Mr. Waugh, Mr. Carne- 
Ross, Mr. Thwaite, and Mr. Brownjohn 
towards * groupism * in either creative writing 
or literary criticism, I also think that any 
practising literary critic cannot help becoming 
aware, from time to time, of the emergence of 
a new common tone in a lot of writing. 

I think Mr. Amis’s novel and Mr. Wain’s 
have really a good deal in common with cach 
other, and that perhaps neither of them has 
much in common with Miss Murdoch's. All 
three novels have this in common, formally, 
that they explore experience through a single 
centre of observation. Our stance is inside 
the hero, and other characters in the novels 





exist as functions of the hero’s reactions to 
them. The important thing in common 
between Mr. Amis’s novel and Mr. Wain's 
is that they both take as their centre 
of observation an irascible temperament. 
Moralists have long taught us that anger, like 
lust, blinds and stupefies. Novelists, how- 
ever, have long contested this in the case of 
the concupiscent appetite, but it is a genuine 
novelty to attempt to give the irascible 
appetite an intellectual respectability. Many 
writers of an older generation are genuinely 
morally shocked by Mr. Amis’s and Mr. 
Wain’s novels because these seem, at least 
by implication, to justify and even praise a 
sustained mood of savage exasperation and 
intolerant bitterness which people of my 
generation might associate, for instance, with 
Hitlerism. Yet the irascible appetite has, 
according to medieval philosophers, its 
proper object, which is difficulty; and I sup- 
pose one might build up a kind of moral 
justification of Jim Dixon and Charles 
Lumley by saying that their anger is directed 
fundamentally against the difficulty of leading 
a good life in modern society. 

The emergence, even among a compara- 
tively small representative range of intelligent 
people, of a new moral attitude is an impor- 
tant thing. And that is why, perhaps, these 
three novels have received proportionately 
more attention than more obviously experi- 
mental pieces by, for instance, writers like 
Mr. Philip Toynbee or Mr. Chapman 
Mortimer. Something of the same _ sort 
is true about the Fantasy Press-Reading 
University * school "—though * school,’ as Mr. 
Thwaite is right to observe, it can only very 
loosely be called—of poets. Only perhaps 
two or three of these poets are in any real 
sense ‘ disciples" of Mr. Empson’s, though I 
hope most of them have the sense to admire 
the splendid technical virtuosity and ranging 
wit of that, until quite recently, in this 
country, remarkably neglected poet. They 
have a wide range of styles and attitudes. 
But to the outsider they do seem to have this 
in common, a cagy and cautious attitude, 
an ironical defensiveness, directed both 
towards the possible reader and their own 
inner feelings. The kind of epithets one 
would not use on the whole about any of 
them are, for instance, ‘ spontaneous,” * direct,’ 
‘lyrical.’ Their attitude about where the poet 
stands in relation to himself and others is 
a remarkably wary one, and I think this 
wariness may sometimes produce a brittle, 
constricted kind of writing, though I do not 
see that, as Mr. Carne-Ross appears to sug- 
gest, it is necessarily ‘ life-excluding.’ In fact 
the tone, the new psychological attitude 
in a group of young poets, does deserve 
attention, like the new moral ettitude in a 
group of young novelists. In other words, 
1 think your leader-writer is genuinely on to 
something; though something that will begin 
to be much less obviously there as a ‘ trend’ 
or ‘movement’ as the most promising repre- 
sentatives of it gradually mature their 
individual talents.—Yours faithfully, 

G. S. FRASER 
75 Beaufort Mansions, S.W.3 


Sir,—It is pleasant to see the new ‘ move- 
ment’ being regarded as something more than 
a troupe of intellectual acrobats joined 
together for the purpose of annoying Mr. 
Stephen Spender. For myself, I see the new 
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people as representing a trend which has o 
late become very significant in Amer 
writing and, since it depends on social con. 
ditions which are being duplicated here, ma 
reasonably be expected to be important here 
too. The American writers I refer to 
the self-consciously intellectual groups of 
academic writer-critics who now have a special 
kind of magazine to express themselves in 
and a special audience to speak to. They arg 
writers with high ideals of literature, high 
artistic skill and an acute critical perceptiog 
of what is important in writing in a society 
which is not in general interested in these 
things. They are a respectable intellectual] 
avant-garde in a non-intellectual and in some 
aspects anti-intellectual society. And the same 
social phenomena are visible here; they proljs 
ferate with the spread of the cheap (and 
junior) Press, the films and advertisementg 
which operate actively against an approach tg 
life which recognises moral and artistic subs 
tleties. And here too the same kind of artists 
are appearing—the post-Leavis group, ong 
might say—often in the form of the creativg 
academic or the creative critic. Because 
literary activity needs the highest perceptiong 
and discriminations, a scrupulous care against 
the debasing influence, more than ever. Thig 
is not a popular movement; its interest must 
be to intellectuals, and I hope it is. 

Now as one who perceived this trend even 
before the Spectator and recognised its figures 
as they arose—is there, please, a prize for 
this ?—and was attracted to the Spectator by 
its bold chaperonage of the so-called move- 
ment, may I say this? What is needed is a 
magazine that will represent this group, a kind 
of English Hudson or Partisan Review. The 
most influential of the current magazines have 
expressed their aversion to the new group 
in a variety of widely quoted remarks, 
emanating especially from Mr. Spender and, 
oddly enough, from T. S. Eliot. The dispute 
is too inbred to go into here and involves 
discussion of whether there is a London 
literary racket, dominated by the social- 
literary milieu of the metropolitan profes- 
sionals. Suffice it to say that the main 
literary magazines since Scrutiny ended have 
been severely anti-academic in tone and anti- 
critical in practice. As one who has spent 
much time and devotion trying to start a 
review as adumbrated, and who retains thé 
firm confidence that such a review would 
represent a serious trend towards a profound 
and valuable literature which, by its insistence 
on the very best, would transcend movements, 
may I invite your readers to consider for @ 
moment what such a magazine could mean. 
Money is the need, of course. And as one 
yho has spent the last year writing a ‘ work’ 
on literary periodicals (so being acquainted 
with the demerits as well as the merits of 
academics) I am sure of this: financially 
such a review would find it hard to prosper, 
but its influence would be considerable and 
if the ideas it circulates are of the best then 
it can only have the most beneficial effects 
on what even the excellent anti-academics 
must admit is rather a poor cultural scene. 
Scrutiny in criticism alone accomplished 
much; a magazine which widened critical 
activity into creative writing would be 
invaluable.—Yours faithfully, 

MALCOLM BRADBURY 


50 High Worple, Harrow, Middlesex 


Sir,—Mr. Evelyn Waugh remarks that your 
leader writer was no doubt seeking to do @ 
service to young writers by associating them 
with a ‘Movement,’ and asks whether this 
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Warm delightful sunshine pouring down out of a clear 
blue sky — that’s what South Africa has to offer when people in 
Europe shiver in arctic winds and paddle through icy puddles 
of snow and sleet. If you like to be active you will find new 
adventures to make each day different. Those who seek repose 
will find delightful spots to rest and relax in the ever present 


sunshine. Write or cail for literature and 
information or consult your 
Travel Agent. This office is at 
your service for free and friendly 
advice on holidays and travel in 


South Africa. 


Footnote: Visitors to South Africa 
are entirely free from currency 
restrictions. Take what you like: 
spend what you want. 


satour SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


* 70 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
. 
Telephone : Grosvenor 6235 
+ 
e 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 17 
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is helpful. I do not know whether this was 
the intention—or one of the intentions—of 
the article, but I trust the main intention of 
such articles is to do a service to your 
readers, by drawing attention to things which 
they might otherwise miss. For this service 
people like myself, interested in contemporary 
writing but not personally acquainted with 
writers and critics, would be grateful. For a 
beginning I am glad to know about the novels 
that were discussed, and I propose to read 
them.—Yours faithfully, JOHN LUCAS 
London, S.W.23 


Sir,—Please allow me to express my thanks 
for the new literary leading article, and for 
the autumn number of the Spectator. The 
anonymous contributor of *‘ In the Movement’ 
has given us the lineaments and antecedents of 
the New Hero but I seem to have met him 
in the flesh during the first decade of this 
century in the genuine Teddy Boy intellec- 
tuals who were among the admirers of A. R. 
Orage and Ludovici. At all events, it is a 
relief to know that the New Hero is not much 
interested in suffering. We shall at the least 
see the end of sanctimonious displays of 
righteous indignation over ‘* Nazi atrocities ’; 
Mussolini being dead, yet speaketh. Who 
knows, also, whether our New Hero may 
arrive by devious ways at a better under- 
standing of the New Testament? Yet for 
all this, ‘In the Movement’ resembles nothing 
60 much as the attempt of the young son of a 
nineteenth-century war profiteer, who had just 
built his Regency villa in Cheltenham, to ex- 
pound to an elderly country gentleman his 
newly-discovered interest in hunting. I fear 
we have met the New Hero too many times 
before—in history and in real life—to be 
taken in by his credentials. He may well turn 
out to be only a Latitudinarian, who will in 
due course find his place in the vast emporium 
of the New Imperialism, as a dutiful servant. 
Did not Nietzsche teach us in our youth that 
* convictions are prisons * ?—-Yours faithfully, 

W. E. 3. LINDFIELD 
Sedeeberrow Rectory, Evesham 


Sir,—As Editor of one of the Little Magazines 
whose subscribers, after nine issues, still show 
no inclination to echo your forthright ‘ Good- 
bye,’ I feel bound to add my comments to 
those arising from your first literary leader. 

I have not read any of the novels men- 
tioned, but I am fully conversant with the 
published (and a great deal of the unpub- 
lished) verses of those who can _ be 
grouped, through common symptoms, * In the 
Movement.’ I must say that I find the self- 
satisfied smiles of their urbane lines as similar 
as those of any pin-up starlets. 

The Spectator has done a great deal to 
boost the not altogether undeserved reputa- 
tions of these young writers. In your current 
pages you lament the lack of patronage for 
the Arts. Yet in one airy phrase ‘In the 
Fashion’ you damn the ‘efforts of private 
individuals * upon which so many young poets 
depend, as of no consequence. 

I do not protest on behalf of my own pub- 
lication which has as many loyal readers as 
it deserves (except in Scotland) but I do 
suggest that other surviving ‘Little Maga- 
zines’ like Poetry and Poverty, and Outposts, 
which provide a broad eclectic medium for 
effective publication of current poetry, should 
not be ushered into a premature grave in the 
rush to acclaim a very temporary phase in 
the life of contemporary poetry.—Yours 
faithfully, W. PRICE TURNER 


108 Elder Street, Glasgow, S.W.1, Scotland 
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END OF THE TATE AFFAIR 


Sir,—Your article on ‘ The End of the Tate 
Affair’ is seriously misinformed. In view of 
your references to my resignation, I should 
be grateful if you would allow me to put on 
record several facts to which your attention 
may not have been drawn. 

1. You appear to believe that current criti- 
cism of the gallery arises from a ‘ campaign 
of calumny,’ and that the criticisms I made 
when I resigned have been examined and 
found negligible. At the time of my resigna- 
tion I stated that I had already wished to 
resign in the winter of 1952-53, and I may 
add that my reasons had no connection what- 
ever with what you describe as a campaign 
‘to hound Sir John Rothenstein out of Mill- 
bank.’ I was at that time persuaded to re- 
main in the belief that the causes of my 
disquiet wou'd be removed, and when I did 
resign after very careful consideration I ex- 
plained my reasons briefly to the Press and, 
in a lengthy memorandum, to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Report evades these 
criticisms. 

2. 1 have in my possession letters from 
fellow trustees written at the time of my 
resignation telling me that my disquiet was 
fully shared by my colleagues. One trustee, 
who was present at a meeting held on January 
22, 1954, informed me that ‘every trustee 
present felt exactly as you do... ,” that there 
was no reason to feel that the Board would 
not be again confronted with similar em- 
barrassments. Other trustees wrote regret- 
ting my resignation because they thought that 
if such action proved necessary—which at one 
point they thought possible—the trustees 
should resign en masse. 

3. You suggest that the ‘deplorable 
rumours’ (discussed in the New Statesman 
and Nation) about staff troubles are unfoun- 
ded. There is to my personal knowledge 
only too much truth in these rumours. 
Evidence can be easily obtained from many 
of the people concerned. Perhaps I shall 
sufficiently make my point if I recall that 
during my six years period as a trustee, five 
special enquiries had to be held into staff 
relations and administration. 

I should add that during my time at the 
Tate, I found myself deeply troubled, as one 
internal crisis succeeded another, by what I 
came to feel was unfair treatment of indivi- 
dual members of the staff. 

4. As a postscript to the trustees’ report, 
it should be observed that three more mem- 
bers of the staff (not connected with the recent 
irregularities in the handling of trust funds) 
have left the gallery since the end of the 
period covered by the report. 

5. In view of the misunderstandings in your 
article and elsewhere in the press, I felt 
obliged to make this brief reply. I have made 
it as factual and uncontroversial as possible 
because I am not prepared, just now, to 
devote more energy or time to this matter. I 
find it impossible to reconcile the demands 
of my work as a painter with the distractions 
of controversy.—Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 
White House, Trottiscliffe, West Malling, Kent 


CYPRUS FOR THE TOURIST 
Sir,—I wonder if in my capacity as Director 
of Tourism in Cyprus I may be given the 
hospitality of a few lines in your paper to 
reassure those of your readers who may 
recently have fallen under the misapprehen- 
sion expressed by some prospective visitors 
who have been enquiring whether Cyprus 
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today is not ‘a trouble spot,’ and whether if 
is ‘ quite safe.’ 

Despite the publicity surrounding the 
Enosis case at UNO, the traditional fine 
manners and generosity of the inhabitants of 
Cyprus have not changed and are not likely to 
Recent visitors and residents alike have found 
the warm and spontancous hospitality of the 
islanders the same as it ever was, Far from 
being ‘a blood-drenched island’ as Athens 
radio recently described it, the atmosphere 
and the general pattern of life have not altered 
by one iota and prospective visitors may fing 
it nothing worse than ‘sun-drenched.’ Cer 
tainly for a holiday there is no more pleasanf 
place than this pleasure-loving and peaceablg 
Mediterranean British colony.—Yours faiths 
fully, L. G. DURRELE 

Director of Information Services 
Nicosia, Cyprus 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


Sir,—In his article ‘ Mithramania’ in the 
Spectator on October 1, Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
implies that it was the Kensington Society’ 
efforts alone that saved the east wing o 
Holland House. I cannot let this go unchal- 
lenged. 

Holland House had been classified as 4 
total loss through war damage, and before 
the Kensington Society came into being the 
London County Council was considering 
ways and means of preserving as much ag 
possible of the ruins. There must obviously 
be a limit to the amount of public money 
which can reasonably be used for such pure 
poses; nevertheless in December, 1952, the 
Council voted £15,000 to preserve the arcades, 
the centre of the south front, the ground floot 
of the east wing and the foundation outline 
of the rest of the building. Later, in 1953, 
it became evident that the east wing could 
not be preserved by the Council: partly be- 
cause of further deterioration, but mainly 
because of the high cost involved and thé 
absence of any reasonable proposal for its 
use. The Council considered it should not 
spend more out of public funds than the 
amount already voted. It was about Christ- 
mas, 1953, that the Kensington Society be- 
came active in regard to the east wing of 
Holland House. Under the Council's demoli- 
tion programme, however, the east wing wag 
not due to come down until May, 1954, and 
the Council made it known that it was ready 
to consider sympathetically any suitable and 
practical suggestions for preserving it without 
spending more public money. The Kensing- 
ton Society was unable to offer any such 
suggestions. Last January, however, thé 
Youth Hostels Association, having received a 
promise of a grant from the King George VI 
Memorial Fund for the building of new 
hostels, came forward with a proposal for 
preserving the east wing as part of a Youth 
Hostel building to adjoin Holland House, 
This admirable idea received full and imme- 
diate support from the Council, which forth- 
with promoted the legislation needed to 
enable the Association’s scheme to go ahead 
when its plans were complete and the 
additional funds needed had been secured. 
The Kensington Society undoubtedly played 
a part in saving the east wing, but the major 
credit must surely go to the Youth Hostels 
Association and to the King George VI 
Memorial Fund.—Yours faithfully, 

W. G. 
Chairman, Town Planning Committee, 
London County Council 

The County Hall, S.E1 
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The Cockney Renaissance 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 241 ° 
Report by Sid Poshbloke Jones 


The Spectat 


or recently published an article on The Cockney Renaissance (Spectator, 


wgust 27), @ literary movement comparable in importance to the Scottish Renaissance of 


the Auld Sco 


igning himse 


ts tongue, otherwise known as Lallans. The author of this epoch-making article, 
+f Anselm Chilworth, reproduced a wiasterly translation into cockney of Baude- 


ire’s * Albatross’ under the title of ‘The Helbatrawss, aht er Charley Bordilairs parleyvoo’ 
written by Helfrid Uggins, the founder of the group of poets known as Uggins n is mob, A 


prize 


ize of £5 (or more for a masterpiece) was offere 


d for a translation into cockney of the mob of 


Robert Burns's Jean (Oxford Book of English Verse, p. 567), or W. B. Yeats’s The Lake Isle of 


Innisfree (Oxford 


Book of English Verse, p. 1039) or T. S. Eliot’s Prelude No. 2 (Collected 


Poems 1909-1935, p. 21, ‘The morning comes to consciousness . . .’). 


Not many poets who entered for this 
competition managed the true Cockney 
afflatus—the furor Walworthiensis, as Helfrid 
Uggins, our master, has put it. It must bea 
grave disappointment to those who have at 
heart the resuscitation of our London /ingo 
to find so few entrants who have grasped the 
true principles of translation into common 
cockney (or Lunnans, to use the dialectic 
term). Some bright spots. there were: 
p. A. T. O'Donnell began his version of the 
Yeats poem with a fine cockney line: I’m 
unna up an scarper, ter Innisflippinfree. 
This indeed had the right ring, but most 
entrants were defeated by ‘clay and wattles.’ 
John Blakeway made a brave attempt: Orlvo 
aruddy enahse is the only plice ter kip, though 
this had to be disallowed as a translation. 
The Eliot and Burns poems fared rather better. 
C. G. Pearson made a masterly version of 
the Prelude No. 2 which receives the first 
prize of £3, while S. G. Harris and R. Ken- 
nard Davis split the rest of the prize money 
between them—£1 apiece. 


PRIZES 
(Cc. G. PEARSON) 
Up Wiv Ver Lark 

(Aht er Tommy Stearns Heliot’s "Ighfalutin) 
*Ail, smilin’ morn! But soon ’e gets a load 
Of a beery smell from sawdust on the road 
Wot m7 ’o breaves it aht. Yew know, mushy 

an’ ai 
It's tramped by coves as runs to the corfee-stall 
Early-like. Makes yer fink of them seedy 

lodgin’-’ahses 
When yer drors the blinds, an’ shaves, an’ puts 

on yer trahses. . . . 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
Jine 
Erv awl the bloomin blawsts er wind 
As hever as bin blowed, 
Aw loikes the gust wot lifts the dust 
Dahn the ow! Fulm Rowd, 
Ercrorst the Tems from Emmersmiff, 
N dahn Rowemptn Line, 
From Putney Ll n Putney Eaf 
Fer there Aw meets me Jine. 
Ow Luvly Jine! Wen aw be-olds 
A dyesy demp wiv jew, 
Or ears a blinkin robin sing 
It mikes me fink er yew! 
Yus! Hevery flahr arahnd the Pawk, 
It wispers ter me pline, 
N hevery spadger in the edge 
It churps ter me er Jine. 


(S. G. HARRIS) 
Curting-Riser II 
(Aht er Tommy Eliot’s ladida) 

Wikey, Wikey! Wotter larf! 
It ums of wallop, dont it arf? 
But thive chucked sordus rahnd ther street 
In cise it soaks yer pliteser meat. 

er still gits mud froo to yer socks? 
—Then crahd hinter ther caf, ole cocks, 

An tike a steamin cup! 
—N eyent it like the Music Alls, 


Wiv us a-roarin in ther stalls, 

As, comin on fer their ongcor 

Ther lodgers ops hacrorse ther floor 
N pulls ther shutters up! 


COMMENDED 
(MISS J. E. TERRY) 
Innisfree 
I’m goin’ ter sling me ‘ook nah: nip orf ter 
Innisfree, 
An’ biwld meself a li’ul "ut aht o’ twigs an’ cly, 
I'll "ave nine rows 0° beans an’ keep some bees 
mybe, 
by me an’ some bees, on ahr Tod Sloane all 
y. 
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An’ it won’ ‘arf be quiert there cos nuffink 
makes a sahnd, 

From morn ‘til night it’s peaceful an’ no one 
sez a word; 

The midnight’s sorta shinin’ on ev'ryfink arahnd 

An’ all ev’nin’ there’s the flutt’rin’ of a bird. 

I'm goin’ ter sling me ook nah fer some’ahr all 
the time 

I seem ter ‘ear that lake there a-sloshin’ on the 
shorwer: 

In Lamberf or in Poplar, it’s all the ruddy sime, 

An’ | fink Pll *ear it nah fer evermorwer. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 244 
Set by Allan O. Waith 

A recent volume of brief biographies 
described Byron as*The * Perfect Lover,’ who 
chewed tobacco, bit his fingernails and drank 
wine out of human skulls, while the chapter on 
Dickens is headed:* He only went to school for 
four years—yet he wrote 17 immortal novels,’ 
A prize of £5 is offered for similarly succinct 
descriptions of any five of the following: 
Hamlet, Heathcliff, Mr. Polly, Don Juan, 
Socrates, Lady Macbeth, Sancho Panza, 
Father Brown, Anna Karenina, Gulliver. 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Competition 
No. 244,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than October 26. 
Results in the Spectator of November 5. 


Country Life 


As I write, the sky is a hedge-sparrow blue, 
the sun is up and a tractor is on its way 
along the back road, its sound echoing from 
the stone walls there and fading again as the 
noise finds new avenues of escape at bends 
and turns. Above it all, for this sound is no 
louder than a bee near at hand, | can hear 
the voices of countless sparrows. Every 
sparrow in the district seemed to be in one 
tree, either searching for insects or twittering 
and squabbling and fluttering until the tree 
itself was alive with sound and movement in 
every twig and limb. These sparrow congre- 
gations are fascinating. Sometimes they 
appear to be for the sole purpose of thrashing 
out differences, and the infectious excitement 
brings more amd more birds every second 
until all natural wariness has gone. The 
disturbance in the tree outside was well 
advanced when a crop-eared cat came stalking 
along. He went up the tree trunk in three 
lithe bounds and for a minute I was sure 
he would do great slaughter, but the alarm 
sounded. The birds left the tree in all direc- 
tions and in a little while the cat came down 
again. J] had a feeling that all this had 
happened before to both cat and birds. The 
sparrows moved into new quarters almost at 
once and began their arguments afresh. The 
cat ignored them this time. I expect he 
will wait for those sparrows later on, one at 
a time, in the holly bush. 


Daisy Attraction 

Dwarf Michaelmas daisies have been a 
wonderful attraction for every sort of insect 
searching for nectar or pollen this week or 
two past. The variety of the visitors has 
been extraordinary and has included wasps, 
honey-bees, hoverers, drone flies and smaller 
ones of the midge sort. Cutting the hedge 
for the last time this season, I brushed 
through the daisies and stirred up the insects 
from the flowers. A buzz that might have 
come from a beehive greeted me. The 
hoverers rose a little, the bees complained, the 
small flies tumbled over each other in the 
air, The attraction of the daisies reminded 


me of the way butterflies haunt a buddleia 
bush in August. There were no butterflies 
on the daisies, however. The only specimen 
I saw during the afternoon was one that came 
fluttering indoors, disturbed from his chosen 
place in the grassbox of the mower. For a 
while I wore this butterfly on my shoulder, 
for he came to rest there, but later he flew 
off and probably found a more suitable rest- 
ing place in the curtains. 


Ferret for Sale 

Dai used to spend his annual holiday with 
a ferret and nets, having arranged with his 
employer each year so that his respite came 
late when ferreting was at its best. This 
year the holiday plans have gone wrong. The 
warrens would produce no more than one or 
two sickly rabbits. What is worse, the market 
has disappeared. Few people will eat rabbit, 
It was clear when I encountered Dai that he 
was far from happy about his holiday. 
Imagine spending a fortnight at home without 
an expedition with his ferret! It was a disas- 
ter. He asked my advice. How long would 
the plague last? Should he sell his nets and 
ferret or keep them in the hope that things 
might improve ? I pointed out that a long- 
term view might be wiser since no one would 
pay much for his ferret while rabbits are 
scarce and no one needs nets at the moment. 
This was not much encouragement. What 
was a fellow to do, unless he went and dug 
himself some lugworm and spent his holiday 
fishing, but could anything compare with the 
fun to be had rabbiting at this time of year ? 
He felt as I might feel if someone told me 
that overnight all the trout had died. 
Clearing Up 

With a digging programme in mind it is 
a good plan to clear up the vegetable garden 
now, carrying all decaying matter to the 
compost heap and cleansing the ground of 
unwanted weed that might seed if left until 
digging begins in earnest. Rubbish such as 
old rotten peasticks and dry haulms should, 
of course, be consigned to the bonfire. 

JAN NIALL 
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Compton 


HEN Sir Harold Nicolson declared recently that the 

novel was dead my telephone for the next few days 

suggested that I should presently be called as a 
witness in a murder trial and that if I were not very careful 
what I said I might even find myself in the dock beside Sir 
Harold Nicolson as an accomplice Burke and Hare, 
Browne and Kennedy, Milsom and Fowler . . . Nicolson and 
Mackenzie. ... I took comfort from the fact that a couple 
of trisyllables did not provide the authentic ring of words for 
a classic pair of murderers. 

‘While I would not say that the novel is dead yet, I often 
wonder whether anybody will be writing novels fifty years 
from now.’ 

Then as I held the receiver pusillanimity would manifest 
itself. 

‘No, I'd rather you didn’t quote me as saying that. 
don’t want to be dragged into this argument.’ 

And if I did not possess an exigent conscience | would 
not let myself be dragged into it now. However, honesty 
compels me to stand beside Sir Harold Nicolson and confess 
that I share his doubt whether the novel will survive as a 
form of literary expression for more than fifty years. 

I heard recently one of the Third Programme critics, whom 
I propose to call Tertium Quidnuncs or Tertiaries because 
‘highbrow’ is now too debased a coin for verbal currency, 
proclaim (if proclaim be the right verb for the voice of the 
Tertiary who too often talks as Agag walked) that today 
criticism was a more significant form of literary expression 
than creation, the implication being that the quality of con- 
temporary criticism compensated for the lack of it in creative 
work. I would argue that an accomplished mediocrity is as 
much the mark of most criticism as it is of the great majority 
of novels today. However, until about 1890 the great majority 
of novels were so positively bad that by the beginning of this 
century a literary seer might have been excused for prophesy- 
ing the death of the novel by now. I do not base my belief 
in the death of the novel on its merits or demerits now or in 
the future. I think it will be killed by circumstance. With 
all respect to the Tertiaries | submit that the function of the 
novel is to entertain by the representation of life. If this 
sounds too banal an ambition I shall fall back for justification 
on Aristotle who believed that poetry originated in humanity’s 
instinct for imitation and in the enjoyment people always took 
in representation as such. Aristotle was unable to apply 
analysis to the novel because the novel did not exist in his 
time, but it is reasonably safe to maintain that if it had he 
would have demanded for it something of what he demanded 
for tragedy and something of what he discerned in comedy. 
The first demand was for a story or mythos (myth), and it is 
nostworthy that the mythopoeic faculty is as characteristic 
of modern as of ancient Greece. The novel is not less funda- 
mentally based upon the story, and there may be a 
consciousness at the back of the minds of the novelist and 
the dramatist today that, while they have not yet been super- 
seded completely as entertainers, the competition is growing 
more formidable all the time. I cannot imagine that fifty 
years from now, when lifesize, coloured stereoscopic television 
is a commonplace and travel at a thousand miles an hour is 
taken as much for granted as a motorbus, people are going 
to derive the slightest pleasure from floating down the stream 
of consciousness in a novel. I noticed that one or two of 


I really 


those who rallied to the support of the novel disowned its 
old-fashioned reliance on a story and pinned their faith in 
its survival to a Tertiary Period for the novel in which it would 
have emerged from the primeval ooze of story-telling. That 
a good many people will try to escape from the bewildering 
world of the future by taking refuge in reading is my confident 





Mackenzie 


hope, but if that is their object they will not want to read 
novels about the world they are trying to avoid; they will 
read about the past in works of the past. I cannot imaging 
any child born about 2000AD nourishing his fancy with 
tales and growing up to weave them for others when the 
world is at his elbow from the cradle. Besides the Tertiarieg 
who took the chance of putting a foot on the old-fashioned 
notion that the job of a novel was to tell a story by arguing 
that the novel would survive by ceasing to be a novel, the 
poets sailed in to argue that poetry would take the place of 
the novel. I was reminded of the days of the London Mercury 
thirty years ago when the Georgian poets entered into g 
carnivorous pact to devour not novels but novelists. 

However, before they had managed to digest and eliminate 
even one novelist they were themselves devoured by theig 
poetic successors. Whether Euterpe will ever return to inspire 
lyric verse I shall not speculate, but I cannot believe that the 
tormented cerebration of modern poetry will develop into a 
form durable enough to take the place of the novel. Indeed, 
if poetry continue on its present lines it may expire before 
the novel by cutting its own communications. 

And why should we expect the novel to be immortal when 
epic verse, Greek tragedy, Elizabethan drama, and so many 
other great manifestations of art have been killed by material 
progress ? The novel, which has endured for two centuries 
because it has been able to grapple with the ever-growing 
complication of external circumstance more successfully than 
the drama or narrative verse, will in its turn succumb to that 
complication. Moreover, the favoured place in entertainment 
it once shared with the drama has been taken from it. If 
the modern stage and the films that ruined the old stage cannot 
survive the competition of television in the future, why should 
the novel be able to survive it? Even the miserable fidgety 
little blue contraption being gazed at today is already a menace 
to reading in the United States. 

Meanwhile, is the novel holding its own with other reading 
material? Publishing statistics indicate that it is and the 
danger to its popularity from works of travel, scissors-and- 
paste reminiscence and palatable biography does not seem to 
me more serious today that it has been at any time during 
the last fifty years. I think that too many novels are published 
but that opinion may be inspired by an instinctive dread of 
the market’s being flooded by those in the same line of 
business as myself. There were often moments when I was 
reviewing six books a week for five years without a single 
week off, in which I groaned at the torrent of new novels 
pouring across my desk; when I was on the advisory committee 
of the Book Society I used to wish fervently that fewer novels 
should be written and play with the notion of inventing 4 
contraceptive fountain-pen. That mood, however, was 4 
passing fatigue. I know perfectly well that novels have been 
published for nearly 200 years on the principle pursued by fish 
in depositing their roe and that there have always been 
thousands of novels published for one to survive. No critie 
can feel secure of his ability to recognise a book’s life of its 
own: time is the only judge. I look at a publisher’s list of 
forty years ago and I read of a novel by Miss ———— which 
The Times declares to be ‘ worth keeping on the shelves, even 
by the classics, for it is painted in colours which do not fade.’ 
Today a mere handful of readers would remember even the 
name of that novel or of its author. The pages of forgotten 
novels will lie as thick as autumnal leaves at the end of this 
year as they have lain at the end of every year for a couple 
of centuries. I believe that the novel will ultimately die not 
because it is exhausted as a literary form but because it will 
seem less worth fighting for than higher literary forms when 
the future of literature itself is threatened. 
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ROUND VOYAGES TO ARGENTINA 
with stay on board in Buenos Aires 

Embarking Southampton 
ANDES*® (26,000 tons) Nov. 12 Jan. 13 
ALCANTARA (23,000 tons) Dec. 7 Feb. 4 


*The only ship on the South American route 
fitted with anti-roll stabilisers 


SEA VOYAGES TO RIO DE JANEIRO 
allowing a few days ashore while waiting 
for return ship 


Expenses on board ship can be prepaid without affecting basic allowance 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, EC3 MAN 0522 
America House, Cockspur Street, London, SW! WHI 9646 or Travel Agents 
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fLy BEA TO 
WINTER SPORTS 





From fog and rain to sun and snow — SWITZERLAND 
ski-ing, skating, tobogganing, bobbing, 
tailing, curling. Too wonderful to waste FRANCE 
any time on the way. And you don’t if : 
you fly. BEA adds extra days to your : AUSTRIA 
winter sports holiday. Speeds you 
there in carefree comfort — baggage ITALY 
and all. Frequent services from London 
to 10 airports, in 8 countries; and : GERMANY 
week-end services from Manchester direct ; 
to Zurich; with convenient road /rail NORWAY 
connexions. Fly BEA for the pick of : 
Europe’s winter sports resorts. Ask your SWEDEN 
Travel Agent for the new BEA Winter | 
Sports Folder. | SPAIN 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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UNDERGRADUATE 


The Keys of Eloquence 


By (Christ Church, Oxford) 


HEY call it ‘ the greatest debating society in the world ’; 

and perhaps next Thursday as my typewriter and I are 

called upon to bring forward the motion standing in our 
name they will still be believing it. The President—impressive, 
immaculate and somehow imperial—will have made his weekly 
leap over the wall to immortality by firmly ringing his bell and 
calling, ‘ Order, Order *; the Librarian—-who is also President 
Presumptive—will have gained the largest laugh of the Union 
year by announcing in his weekly list of books the purchase of 
the Junior Express and the Junior Mirror, some bright wag 
will have asked whether we may not have Beano as well; and 
I shall be sitting huddled in pale imitation of Parliamentary 
technique on the Committee Bench. Then implacably the 
summons will come and, encased in my shirt-front, I shall move 
forward bringing the motion with me. 

Hours ago I was crouched over my typewriter in North 
Oxford. No one, I hoped, would call, for there is a long 
tradition of Union spontaneity which every generation is on its 
honour to guard. Slowly, sustained—as [ have always heard 

reat men are—by tobacco and alcohol, I pounded the speech 
foto shape. Eventually my typewriter took possession of me 
and began to rattle away automatically like the news tape 
machines in London clubs. I just sat, and my fingers did what 
the machine commanded. That is why I always feel there are 
two of us making the speech. 

Typing and learning my part is recreation compared with the 
labour of dressing it. Tying a bow tie makes greater demands 
upon my memory than the recitation of production figures. 
I resented having to buy a dinner jacket when I went to 
Oxford and I have disliked it ever since—especially when I 
confront ‘the mirror, mirror on the wall.’ Were I President I 
would wear a sports coat. But as one of the puppets in the 
mock formalism of a minuet I have to do what the producer 
tells me. And he is a hard man who sees the stuffed shirt as 
a breast plate against barbarism. 

From now on I cease to be myself and become an acolyte 
in a ritual. We begin by drinking sacrificial sherry. I try to 
talk to the visiting Cabinet Minister, but he is either tired or 
merely disagreeable. Perhaps even—could it be he is nervous? 
I begin to warm towards him and try again. I tell him I have 
to speak first; this seems to cheer him up. He looks round 
furtively and confides in me that he was never a member of 
the Union when he was up at the House. *‘ Played golf instead,’ 


ANTHONY HOWARD 
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Laurens van der Post 
A BAR OF SHADOW 


‘A tiny masterpiece . .. a superbly sensitive and lum- 
inous prose style.’ Daily Telegraph 
‘This exquisite piece of writing has a beauty and 
nobility too rarely met in modern literature.’ 
Yorkshire Post 


‘Deeply moving...an allegory of great power and 
insight.’ News Chronicle 
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he says gruffly. I smile sympathetically, and start to beliey 
that perhaps after all we are brothers beneath the starch, , 

Dinner presents a problem. To keep up the part, to be in 
character, one must either eat everything or nothing. Eye 
thing would be nice, but fasting goes with prayer and I am as 
frightened. One of the tellers for the evening asks me 
civil question. Miserably I murmur a monosyllable in realy 
and add unconvincingly that I had better not talk as Ian 
liable when nervous to laryngitis. This produces an oppressivg 
silence, and I long with all my heart to be given just a littl 
social grace. Then comfortingly I remember Archbishop Lan 
and reflect that great men do not waste their time being amiable 

The President rises; and we, like the audience at The Murder 
Of Gonzago, rush out after him, jostling and elbowing each 
other to get to the mirror to pull our ties and pat our hair 
The Dispatch Box—with its brass fittings—begins to seem 
magnetic. In a vain effort at courage I remind myself that | 
shall have the bigger and the better one as I am speaking on 
the right side. And then, almost at once, there is my shirt. 
front leaning over it. 

We start slowly, as is the Union manner, and we send our 
compliments to the visitors dancing into the floodlight of 
popular appreciation. The Cabinet Minister—who had chose 
to eat everything—beams at me benevolently. But somehow | 
don’t feel a decent, friendly human being any more. I clutch 
the whip of power as it comes into my hand. We flash into 
the old Union joke about ‘ every single mother’s son’ and the 
freshmen are with us; one more—‘the young ladies in the 
gallery making their economic survey for 1955 ’—and they arg 
ours. The hour of redemption is past and I fondle the cosh and 
resolve to use it. Down it comes on the head of the honour. 
able but inoffensive member from Trinity. I storm into a 
crescendo of indignation but my typewriter ribbon, which has 
had enough punishment for one day, refuses to go any further, 
So remembering that we must keep together I bow to its wishes, 

ick up the honourable member from Trinity and put him back 
in fragments beside the Cabinet Minister who beams at me no 
longer. I remind the House confidentially of the long agony 
of Tory misrule; I cast heavy reproachful glances at the busts 
which stand round the hall, grimacing particularly horribly at 
the sneering Birkenhead, the superior Curzon, the smiling 
Simon. In the depths of the mob an interrupter rises and asks 
me if I am paying royalties to Mr. Kingsley Martin for my 
opinions; frightened, [ stop, think and decide to risk it: ‘ No, 
Sir, merely lip service,’ and the enemy’s flank is turned. The 
Secretary—a good old-time Radical—offers me a glass of 
water: I take it, drain it and swing round on to the Cabinet 
Minister. I deliver to him a few words of singeing scorn about 
Tory Democracy and the Blackpool Follies. I ask him how 
many Old Etonians there are in the Cabinet and how many 
Tory trade unionists in the House of Commons. He does not 
want to reply, so I turn towards the house, lean over the Dis- 
patch Box and give them the awful truth. Somewhere behind 
me the Cabinet Minister lumbers to his feet; I hear him, mis- 
interpret him and overwhelm him with a careless reference to 
Disraeli. The house—which is on the side of youth—howls with 
delight: and I perceive, like a miniature Machiavelli, that this 
is the moment for peroration. I sweep majestically into it, run- 
ning in my excitement off my typescript into the realms of 
unplanned rhetoric. I lose the thread of an argument in a roat 
of tumultuous agreement. I see how easy is the way of the 
orator who need only suggest a sentence and hint at an idea, 
Life is short, Empire a little longer, and Beatitude not far away. 
‘Mr. President, Sir,’ I whisper as a broken man, ‘I beg 0 
move.’ 

I don’t listen any more. I just wait, like a frozen tooth, to 
come round. And if people say anything agreeable to me after- 
wards I do not feel embarrassed because the speech seems to 
have been made by someone else. It does not even make me 
blush, as it surely should, when I read next week in The Oxford 
Magazine : ‘ The Proposer has the rare and refreshing attribute 
of sincerity and the gift of communicating it to the house.’ It 
is all my typewriter really; before I die 1 must throw it into @ 
lake. 
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No Craven man burdened by care or 
trouble ever sought in vain for comfort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Craven 
gives pleasure which no one but those in 
its spell can ever know — the deep, luxuri- 
ous witchery of the very soul of Tobacco. 
Try CRAVEN 
As the first pipeful casts its bewitching 
spell you'll agree with Sir James Barrie 
who said in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ that 
CRAVEN “‘is a tobacco to live for”. Every 
Craven man knows how right he was. 


Craven 


Three mellow, slow burning, richly satisfying blends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 ounce, Craven Empire de luxe 
Mixture 4/3 ounce, Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 ounce. 





_Assets £22,300,000 Reserves £1,580,000 


A Safe 


Investment 


Shares in the Westbourne Park Building 
Society are the ideal form of investment for 
large or small savings, 


They 7, Income Fax - 
yield lo paid by Society 


No depreciation of capital. No 
expenses. Withdrawals at short 


WESTBOURNE 
PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 
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notice. 


For 
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STEP 
UP 
OUTPUT 


STEP 
DOWN 
COSTS 


Can you see at a glance what your furnaces con- 
tribute to manufacturing costs? Almost certainly, 
of course. But how far is that information broken 
down? Can you see at a glance the effect of your 
choice of refractories? You can’t? Neither can 
many other people whose bread and butter comes 
out of a furnace. 


Yet a change in the refractories lining 4 batch 
furnace can increase its output by 30 to 50 per cent 
or even more. Morgan M.I. refractories* can do 
this. They give you the output of four furnaces 
from every three—or even of three from every two 
... because they soak up far less heat than firebrick. 


These are not questions of technical detail, but 
important factors in output, that is why the choice 
of refractories should be considered at the highest 
level; where its overall impact on costs can be 
recognised; where the extra cost of such refrac- 
tories as ours can be seen in wider perspective. 


i M.I. bricks are low heat-storage refractories which 
can be used as a direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They are made on modern continuous plant 
under stringent quality control and every brick is 
ground to size. Full technical details are available on 
request and our furnace engineers are always pleased 
to have the opportunity of discussing special problems 
in the use of these, or any other, Morgan refractories. 


'MORGAN 


efractories 


r ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO.LTD(REFRACTORIES GROUP) 
NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 
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Conservative Political 


Thought 


By MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
CONSERVATIVE is a man particularly disposed 
towards a certain exactness or frugality in conduct. 
And in the exercise of this disposition he learns to 

handle things with care, intent upon getting the most out of 

them without immediately wishing that the store were greater 
or other than it is. To snatch and to discard are equally foreign 
to his character. He is not worried by the absence of innova- 
tion, and is not inclined to think that nothing is happening 
unless great changes are afoot. Of course he recognises change 
to be unavoidable, and like anyone else (except those who are 
infatuated with change) he may consider some changes to be 
improvements and others to be changes for the worse. But, 
because he perceives the loss in every change more readily than 
the gain, he is not apt to initiate change. He favours a slow 
tempo, and is averse from large or sudden changes which he 
considers to be unnecessarily extravagant. Decay he can often 
view with equanimity; what grieves him is the wanton dissipa- 
tion of achievement and the destruction of what has no ground 
of dissolution within itself. He is cautious by temperament; 
if he is forced to gamble he will bet in the field rather than 
on some favoured animal. And, of course, like any other 
character, he is apt to suffer from the defects of his virtues. 
If he is of a reflective turn of mind he may cast about for 
some convincing intellectual support for his disposition, and 
he may even come to compose, or to adopt, a system of general 
beliefs about the world and about human conduct which he 
thinks to be appropriate. He will be mistaken if he supposes 
that these beliefs are in any proper sense the ‘ ground ’ of his 
disposition, or that they afford any cogent ‘ justification ’ of it; 
but, in spite of their ex post facto character and the exaggerated 





















Rain and 
The River 


JOHN ATKINS 


A story about country people in contemporary 
! England—industrialised villagers of the tractor 
and TV age. 10s. 6d. | 











The Lumpton 
Gobbelings 


ERNEST ELMORE 


These little people upset the more virtuous— 
and prudish—inhabitants of Lumpton. “ Dress 
them!” cry some, but others say, “Prosecute 
them!” 9s. 6d. 
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symmetry they are liable to impart, they may serve t 
his attitude more intelligible to himself and m4 others, - 
Mr. Kirk, of Michigan State College, has devoted a Jong and 


vigorous book* to an examination of this disposition ag it has 
exhibited itself, mostly in respect of politics, in Great Britaig 
and in the United States during the last hundred and 

years. His view is that, in the late eighteenth century, a par 
ticularly reflective and articulate man of this conservativg 
disposition was provoked by circumstance to formulate aq 
‘intellectual system’ which displayed so cogently the character 
of conservatism that it gave substance and colour to the work 
of all subsequent defenders of this attitude, except that of a 
few eccentrics. This seminal genius of modern conservatism 
was Edmund Burke; and a study of the conservative mind, 
for Mr. Kirk, resolves itself into the study of a way of 
thinking that emanated from Burke. New circumstances during 
the last hundred and fifty years have provoked new formula. 
tions of conservative principles and fresh attempts to show 
that the conservative disposition had something valuable to 
contribute in the conduct and understanding of human affairs, 
But everywhere conservatism reflects the image of Burke. 

This, then, is Mr. Kirk’s starting place. And in a series of 
chapters he reviews the writings of the long line of Burke's 
acknowledged disciples. They have not all belonged toa 
conservative party, and among the more articulate of them 
there are few politicians. The English reader who is alread 
familiar with such writers as Coleridge, Maine, Lecky, Mallock 
and J. F. Stephen will nevertheless find much to admire ig 
what Mr. Kirk has to say about them. But he will be par 
ticularly grateful for an introduction to the writings of some 
American writers littke known in this country—John Adams, 
for example, and John Randolph of Roanoke. The book ends 
with a chapter on ‘The Promise of Conservatism’ in which 
Mr. Kirk takes stock of the contemporary situation. So many 
extravagant hopes have now been shaken, or have already 
collapsed, that the great conservative thinkers of the nineteenth 
century seem more than justified in many of their fears. They 
were not mere reactionaries out of touch with what was hap- 
pening; and they were by no means so intellectually incom. 
petent in the management of their own beliefs as their opponents 
supposed. But the difficulty remains of bringing to bear the 
virtues of the conservative disposition in a world still turned 
in another direction. 

That the conservative disposition in general should have been 
on the defensive for the last hundred and fifty years is not at 
all surprising. The over-activity which marks modern Euro- 
pean civilisation, and to which we owe many of the comforts 
and all the discomforts of the world we live in, represents 8 
disposition altogether opposed to the conservative—a supremely 
uneconomical disposition for which pieties are fleeting and 
loyalties conspicuously evanescent. And in order to sustain 
himself in these circumstances, the conservative has had re 
course to speculative beliefs about the world and about human 
conduct which, while they served to make his attitude more 
intelligible, distinguished him all the more clearly from the 
prevailing attitude and made him appear a blind man in 8 
company of confident visionaries. And it is not perhaps an 
exaggeration when Mr. Kirk says that the conservative has had 
to give ground before the ‘liberal’ and the ‘radical’ ‘in 8 
manner which must be described as a rout.’ The *‘cosmi¢ 
Tory’ has certainly been on the run both in England and 
America. Nevertheless, the story Mr. Kirk has to tell is not 
that of a defeated rabble pushed from pillar to post. Without 
its conservative critics the Victorian age would have been much 
less distinguished than it was; and it was an illusion that the 
Utilitarians, the liberals and the Fabians had a corner in ideas. 


—_—_— 


* The Conservative Mind. By Russell Kirk. (Faber. 30s.) 
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The English Windmill 


REX WAILES 
The fascinating story of the English windmill in 
all its aspects. With lively anecdote the author 
discusses the different types and vaiiations, how 
they work and the people who work them. 
Drawings by Vincent Lines, 32 pages of -—" 


5s. net 
The British Seashore 


H. G. VEVERS 
Descriptions and drawings of the main types of 
animals and plants to be found on the shores of 
the British Isles; a delightful Christmas book for 
children and adults. 10s. 6d. net 


Horsemanship for 


Young Riders 


JEAN SLAUGHTER 
Riding, Jumping and Schooling. The basic rules 
explained with simplicity and originality, and with 
many action photographs. 15s. net 


Crime and the Services 
JOHN SPENCER 


“It could be written only by a scholar thoroughly 
conversant not only with criminological literature 
and penological practice but also with the realities 
of service life.”,—-HERMANN MANNHEIM. 
International Library of Sociology. 


Medieval Political Ideas 


EWART LEWIS 
Translations of significant passages from the 
writings of medieval publicists, not previously 
available in England, illustrating treatments of the 
problems of political theory. 
Two vols. 45s. net the set 


The Psychology 


of Politics 


H. J. EYSENCK 
This book shows that Psychology can provide the 
answers to such problems as anti-Semitism, the 
origin and growth of Fascist and Communist 
ideologies, and many others of pressing political 
importance. 25s. net 


The Collected Papers 
of Otto Fenichel 


The first series of hitherto unpublished papers by 
the author of The Psycho-analytical Theory of 
Neurosis, collected and edited by Hanna Fenichel 
and David Rapaport. 35s. net 


28s. net 


Isaac and Oedipus 
ERICH WELLISCH 


A re-evaluation of the Oedipus Complex in the 
light of Biblical religion. The conclusion is 
drawn that Biblical ideas provide unique contri- 
butions to psychological truth. 4 pages of plates. 

15s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 


PPE LL LLL 
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MAN MEETS 
DOG 


KONRAD Z. LORENZ 


A new book by the author of 
King Solomon’s Ring will be wel- 
comed by all animal lovers. Dr. 
Lorenz’s latest work—a book abeut dogs and cats—is 
full of entertaining stories and reflections, and contains 
over 150 line drawings. (Ready October 21st) 15s. 





ANIMALS MY ADVENTURE 
LUTZ HECK 

‘Lutz Heck was Director of the Berlin Zoo and here he 

tells of animal-capturing adventures in Canada and Africa 

. .. This is a great contribution to the literature of real 

adventure and to zoological knowledge.’ Sheffield Telegraph 


2nd impression. With 54 illustrations. 18s. 
THE NEIGHBOURS 


An Animal Anthology } -™% 


compiled and illustrated by { 
FOUGASSE 2 
A collection of other people’s words about birds and 
beasts, illustrated by Fougasse in his own inimitable way. 
Allroyalties will be devoted to the work of the Universities 
Federation for Animal Welfare. 7s. 6d. 


‘Still the best and 
indeed the only reliable biography’—Manchester Guardian 


THE LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE 
HESKETH PEARSON 
The first cheap edition of Mr. Pearson’s celebrated bio- 
graphy. Three appendices are added, the first dealing 
with the quarrel between Lord Alfred Douglas and Robert 
Ross, the second with Frank Harris, while the third con- 
sists of two letters, here printed for the first time, from 
Oscar Wilde to Bernard Shaw. [Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


‘A glorious piece of nonsense’— 
News Chronicle 


SMUGGLER’S CIRCUIT 
DENYS ROBERTS 
‘This is real farce which literally makes you roll in your 
chair. There is also enough wit and knowledge of the 
legal life in which it is set to make it that rare thing, 
a first-class funny book.’ Reynolds News 10s. 6d. 
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New Books 
H. E. Bates 


THE FEAST OF JULY 
His new novel, set in the English Midlands at the end 
of the nineteenth century, is “constructed with a 
poet’s imagination and described with rare beauty” 
(The Times), BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 10/6 


Doris Lessing 


A PROPER MARRIAGE 
“Very well done . . . Doris Lessing is a naturalist with 
a fine ear for dialogue. Nothing is overwritten in 
this penetrating analysis of the breakdown of a 
marriage’’—JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 12/6 


Geoffrey Willans 


ADMIRAL ON HORSEBACK 


Readers of Blackwood’s Magazine 
have already met Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth, whose newadventures in post- 
war allied co-operation make highly 
diverting reading. 10/6 


David Dodge 


THE LIGHTS OF SKARO 
“A first-class story of adventure, and more .. . 
vividly imagined and most ably told’’—t. A. G. STRONG 
(Spectator). “Highly recommended . . . a first-rate 
adventure story, perfectly told”—FRANCIS ILES 
(Sunday Times). Reprinting 10/6 





George Lamming 


THE EMIGRANTS 
“One of the finest pieces of prose literature I have 
come across for a long time’’—ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
(Spectator). “He has a deep understanding of his 
subject, the predicament of a group of West Indians 
emigrating to England”’—pEREK HUDSON (Daily 
Telegraph). 15/- 


E. S. Turner 


A HISTORY OF COURTING 
“A subject which ideally suits him. . . 
Mr. Turner’s sparkling narrative only 
adds zest to the subject”—s:CHARD 
MAYNE (New Statesman). 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 
Illustrated 15/- 


Oskar Koenig 


PORI TUPU 
A capital book on African wild life by a big ,:ame 
hunter with twenty-five years’ experience. 
Illustrated 18/- 


Clemence Dane 
her new long novel 
THE FLOWER GIRLS 
21/-] 


Richard Gordon 


(author of Doctor in the House) 
THE CAPTAIN’S TABLE 
[10/6] 


[689 pages 





Coming October 25th ———_—am 
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But this broad survey of the conservative disposition q 
not avoid a certain confusion. What I think Mr. Kirk a 
makes clear is that the conservative disposition in politics (that 
is, In respect of government and the instruments of govern. 
ment) does not need to be buttressed by the kind of Speculative 
beliefs (such as a belief in a Providential Order) which the 
conservative in general has often favoured, and that politica) 
conservatism is not only intelligible in an age of incessant 
innovation and ever accelerated change, but is particularly 
appropriate in these circumstances. He perceives the isolation 
of the modern conservative, but he does not perceive that thig 
springs, in part, from the odd intellectual excess in which the 
political conservative has been apt to call upen general beliefs 
which, whether or not they are valid, are certainly redundant, 
And he does not make clear how unwarranted is the assump. 
tion that there is something amiss unless dispositions in respect 
of government are the same as those displayed in the current 
activities of its subjects. There is indeed no inconstancy ig 
being conservative in politics and ‘ radical’ in everything else, 
Mr. Kirk is not responsible for this confusion; Burke himself, 
more than anyone else, impressed it upon modern conservatism, 
And on account of his speculative moderation and his clear 
recognition of politics as a specific activity, it would perhaps 
have been more fortunate if the modern conservative had 
paid more attention to Hume and less to Burke. 

However, Mr. Kirk is correct in perceiving that the followers 
of Burke outnumber those of Hume, and this examination of 
the tradition that sprang from Burke is both timely and acute, 
It is conducted with becoming moderation, and reminds us of 
much that we are apt to forget too easily. Nevertheless, I 
cannot think that his reading of Burke is altogether satis- 
factory. For, in these pages, Burke is presented as an initiator 
and as the formulator of the ‘ canons of modern conservatism ’; 
his works are described as ‘the charter of conservatism.’ It 
is, of course, true that Burke was provoked by an acute situa- 
tion and that he had to meet opponents who occupied care- 
fully chosen ground; but the disposition they represented had 
already been fully revealed in seventeenth-century England, 
and Burke’s thoughts were composed of an appropriate selec- 
tion of long-current and well-tried notions. For example, when 
he said, ‘ Our political system is placed in a just correspondence 
and symmetry with the order of the world,’ he used a word 
with a technical meaning that invoked a manner of reasoning 
characteristic of the Middle Ages. But further, Burke was not 
the formulator of a set of propositions to which his followers 
could dedicate themselves with assurance. He was not, indeed, 
a great composer at all; he was something much rarer, a great 
intellectual melodist whose tunes were all the sweeter because 
they owed so much to the intellectual folk-music of Europe. 
Others, coming after him, produced grandiose compositions, 
but what these owed to Burke was not their architectonic but 
whatever melodiousness they managed to retain. And this 
perhaps accounts for the recognition of his genius, not only by 
men of a similar disposition, but also by men whose own 
political compositions often fall: 

Far below 
The very worst of modernistic rot. 


Murderous Beasts 


Crocodile Fever. By Lawrence Earl. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


Nine Man-Eaters and One Rogue. By Kenneth Anderson. (George 
Allen & Unwin. 15s.) 


Jungle Fury. By Sasha Siemel. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 


Tue days of hunting big-game in order to collect ungainly and often 
hideous trophies have virtually gone—and not only because the 
ancestral manor house is no longer there to accommodate them. 
Nowadays your big-game hunter arms himself with a camera or— 
as is the case with all three books we are concerned with here— 
he indulges his thirst for adventure and justifies his lust for killing, 
by ridding the world of murderous beasts—crocodiles, rogue 
elephants, and man-eating tigers. 

Crocodile Fever is the life story of a young South African who 











becomes a professional crocodile hunter. It is concerned not only 
with his stratagems to outwit this watchful and malevolent reptile— 
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its wary scout the crocodile-bird—but with the vicissitudes of 
his private life and of the business side of his enterprise. One 
wishes it had been written by the man himself. As so often with a 
biography by a journalist, the tale, in spite of its inherent interest, is 
overtold and too highly coloured. ; 

Nine Man-Eaters and One Rogue is the ungarnished tale of a 
man who has devoted twenty-five years of his life—one gathers as 
re-time activity—to ridding the villages of Southern India 
of killers of one kind or another. The stories of his almost hand- 
fo-hand encounters, often in the dark, with diabolically cunning 
man-eating tigers and panthers are hair-raising; and, as so rarely 
with big-game hunting stories, one’s sympathy is entirely with 
this brave man as well as with the villagers who are often so de- 
moralised by fear and superstition that all work comes to a standstill 
and whole settlements may be abandoned. 

The tales are simply and therefore dramatically told, but the 
tense and brooding background of the jungle is skilfully sketched 
in, and the writer is not unconscious of ‘the glories of an Indian 
jungle dawn .. . and of the silvery moon-lit night that bathes the 
swaying tops of feathery bamboos.’ 

Jungle Fury is one of the most fascinating tales I have ever read. 
It is the life story, told by himself, of a Latvian engineer who—in 
the words of his friend, the one-eyed thief-taker of Passo Fundo— 
‘is cursed with the thirst for the impossible.” He fights—and beats 
—professional strong men and in various ways makes things so hot 
for himself that he has to fly from one part of Brazil to another. 
Then one day he hears of an old Indian called Joachim who hunts 
the tigre, the terrible jaguar of the Matto Grasso, with a spear alone. 
After that ‘his mind burned with one consuming idea.” He sought 
out Joachim and became the only white man ever to learn and practise 
thisart. Indeed the author states that of some three hundred jaguars 
he has slain, thirty have been accounted for with the spear alone. 

The best part of the book is concerned with contests between 
Sasha Siemel and man-eating tigres, culminating in his long-drawn- 
out duel with a tigre known as Assassino who has killed not only 
men but innumerable hunting dogs and three or four hundred cattle; 
f ~~ beast ten feet in length and weighing as much as four hundred 
pounds. 

Although Jungle Fury is a tale of violence and bloodshed, one is 
not at all surprised to discover that Sasha Siemel reads Hegel and 
Schopenhauer; and he evinces not only a delightful sense of humour 
but a mystic feeling for the jungle of the Matto Grasso where ‘the 
deeper problem is not of loneliness but of survival.” He admits, 
like the genuine mountaineer, to a feeling of reverence for his van- 
guished adversary; an intimate bond, not a sense of conquest. 

‘Go with God my son,’ the one-eyed thief-taker had said, ‘—and 
perhaps he will find some new kind of brute for you to challenge, 
Perhaps a woman, eh? . . . who will be as good a hunter as you are! 
only she will use different weapons.’ The old man was right—and 
that is how the story ends. 

F. SPENCER CHAPMAN 


Cortés and Montezuma 
Cortés and Montezuma. By Maurice Collis. (Faber. 15s.) 


“Because they alone believed the incredible,’ Manuel Machado’s 
famous sonnet on the Conquistadores begins, ‘it came true.” And in 
the case of Mexico this was no more than solid fact. It was incredible 
that Cortés should conquer a great empire, one of the most advanced 
civilisations of its day, with 500 men, fourteen cannon, and sixteen 
horses—just that, and no reserves or provisions. Yet so confident 
was he that on landing he ran all his ships aground and cut off finally 
all hope of escape. It was equally incredible that a string of coin- 
cidences should justify his coming and make him be taken for a god; 
yet, in effect, he did bring a ‘new god to Mexico. As Mr. Collis 
writes: 

It is hard to say which of the two protagonists was the more 
mysterious: Montezuma awaiting the god, Cortés approaching 
with the Cross. Neither understood the other, yet in effect their 
thought was analogous. 

Quetzalcoatl (Lawrence’s plumed serpent), most beautiful and 
most compassionate of all the gods, lived on earth, it was believed, 
&s a man, preached against the human sacrifice that was the basis of 
all Mexican worship, was driven out, and prophesied his return: 

I will return in a One Reed year and re-establish my rule. It 
will be a time of great tribulation for the people. 

About this coming the prophecies were precise. He would come in 
& strange vessel from the east, landing on his name-day; his skin 
Would be fair, his beard full and black, his clothes and hat black— 
altogether an extraordinary appearance for those parts. 1363 had 


- a One Reed year, and 1467 the next one: in neither of these had 
ome. 
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Books for 


at a fraction 





Plus 6d per volume 
post and handling 


October Choice 
THE SILENT WORLD 


Captain J. Y. Cousteau. A fascinating 
account of under-sea discovery and ad- 
venture by the man who perfected the 
* aqualung.’ Astonishing photographs, 
many in colour. 

Ordinary price 18/- Saving 13/6 





November Choice 

SUNDRY CREDITORS : 

Nigel Baichin'’s dramatic story of the 

struggle for control of old-established 

enginecring firm : a penetrating study 

of passion, jealousy and intrigue behind 

the facade of * just one happy family *. 
Ordinary price 10/6 Saving 6/- 


December Choice 
ANNAPURNA: Maurice Herzog 
Thrilling narrative of the conquest of 
the second highest peak ever to be 
climbed by man ; of dauntless courage 
and unbelievable hazard. Wonderful 
photographs, Frontispiece in colour. 
Ordinary price 15/- Saving 10/6 


lanuary Choice 
SINGER NOT THE SONG : 
Audrey Erskine Lindop. Bandit-chief, 
ish priest and child who blossomed 
into passionate womanhood, dominate 
this absorbing story, set in Mexico, of 
the conflicts between good and evil. 
Ordinary price 12/6 Saving 8/- 


February Choice 
FANFARE FOR A WITCH: 
Vaughan Wilkins. Swift-moving, col- 
ourful and exciting romance, of 
mysterious and beautiful Shems-el- 
Douha at Court of George II. Suggests 
an ingenious answer to a baffling hist- 
orical mystery. 

Ordinary price 12/6 Saving 8+ 


March Choice 

THE STORY OF ENGLAND: 
Arthur Bryant. Presents in a new 
way the deeds and events that stir the 
hearts of Englishmen from pre-history 
to the splendid achievements of Ed- 


ward I. 
Ordinary price 16+ Saving 11/6 


These six books alone 
save you £2.17.6 


the ordinary price 


WORLD BOOKS 
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your delight 
of 









the leading British book club, is world famous 
for exceptional quality and value. The Club’s 
regular editions, all notable recent works by 
the leading writers of the day, are issued at 
monthly intervals to enrich your leisure hours. 
An immense varicty of splendid reading, both 
fiction and non-fiction, is provided for every 
taste and mood. Wortp Books bring you 
these wonderful monthly volumes in uniform 
bindings, whose varied, harmonising colours 
delight the eye. They are books for the 
connoisseur that you can own for 2d. a day. 


The lively and informative monthly BROADSHEET 
is free. Members also have the privilege of rejecting 
one in each sequence of four monthly books. 


dalskehtee FOR MEMBERS ONLY 
>as-)- AT THEIR OPTION 


THE CHURCHILL WAR MEMOIRS : 
The Gathering Storm 7/- Their Finest Hour 7/- 
The Grand Alliance 7/6 The Hinge of Fate 8/- 
Closing The Ring 7/6 (Ordinary Price 30/- each) 
THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE : 
Chester Wilmot’s essential companion to Churchill's 
Memoirs. available Oct, (Ordinary Price 25/-) 8/3 
THE WORLD OVER:  W. Somerset Maugham 
91 short stories in 2 volumes with a special Intro 
duction by the author, (Ordinary Price 45/-) U5je 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS : 
Kenneth Grahame’s famous children’s classic with 
Ernest H. Shepard's illustrations. 328 pp. Ready 
October. (Ordinary Price 15/-) €je 
THE NOTEBOOKS 

OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
The fascinating day-to-day thoughts of a master 
mind on a limitless range of subjects. 2 volumes, 
1180 pp. 64 pp. of drawings. Ready November, 

(Ordinary Price 84/-) 21 fe 
Postage and handling extra—see form below 














* All full-sized Library Editions 
Complete, unabridged texts 
a * Clear print on excellent paper 

* Uniform in style and size 
* Fine buckram on stout boards 
Rich variety of colours 
* Titles in real gold leaf on soft 
leather panels 
* Dustproof coloured tops 


USy cicakerre a Day 

















WORLD BOOKS (The Reprint Society Ltd.) 22 Golden Square, London, W1 


Make me a Wortp Booxs member from the book for month of 


. LT agree to accept and pay for at 


least 6 future monthly books, with the option of rejecting any one in each sequence of four on giving notice @ 


month beforehand. 1 will give one month's notice thereafter if 1 wish to resign. 


T enclose 


(J The Gathering Storm (7/6) 

©) Their Finest Hour (7/6) 

() The Grand Alliance (8/-) 
for which I enclose £ ' ‘ 


wen /ers/rss sneignetgrateemamimnemaggumaant 
(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Address 


(Or ask your bookseller) 


(C) Si for first book, post free. I will pay for 5 later ones (U.K. only). 
(0 30/- (27/- for 6 books, plus 6d. each postage and carton). 

The Hinge of Fate (8/9) 
[) Closing the Ring (8/-) 
(.) The Seruggle for Europe (9/-) 
inclusive of postage and handling 


Also send me (tick your wish) ¢ 
[) The World Over (2 vols.) (16/6) 

+ 0 Notebooks of Leonardo (2 vols.) (23/+ 
(CD The Wind in the Willows (6/9) 


on neeneaienemeeran on SP 1 054 
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Every sign pointed to his imminent coming: a volcanic eruption 
in the lake, earthquakes, comets, every sort of portent in the sky, 
and a spirit wailing, ‘Ruin is at hand.” Montezuma’s sister, thought 
dead for four days, revived in her grave and told how she had seen 
strange beings landing and bringing calamity. Montezuma himself 
saw in a trance a vision of the Spaniards’ landing. He set a close 
watch along the Gulf of Mexico; and sure enough, dressed all in 
black because it was Good Friday, down to the last detail fulfilling 
the prophecies, on April 22, 1519, Cortés landed. And it was 
Quetzalcoatl’s name-day, and the year was a One Reed year. 

No tragedian could have matched his two main characters with a 
richer or an exacter irony than the facts did: Cortés, man of the 
Renaissance, ambitious, sensual, unscrupulous, yet with something 
messianic that took him well beyond his original appearance of mere 
adventurer, an administrator and military commander of genius; 
and Montezuma, the scholar-king, philosopher, astronomer, deeply 
learned in all the arts as they were known in Mexico; a man of 
extraordinary courage, generosity and charm, who won the love of 
all his conquerors and was yet the cannibal high-priest of perhaps 
the most ferocious religion the world has known. In their meeting 
Mr, Collis sees the clash, not of empire and barbarian, not even of 
the dominant and the overwhelmed, but of two high civilisations and 
two men of equal stature, one of whom believed, to his own and his 
country’s destruction, in the other’s godhead. 

This belief he explains very clearly: 

‘The prophecy that foretold Quetzalcoatl’s second coming,’ he 
writes, “was an astrological calculation translated into mythological 
terms. In its astrological form it declared that on the 22nd of April 
in the year 1519 a being would come from the east to destroy the old 
institutions and rule over the country. In its mythological form the 
being becomes Quetzalcoatl. The astrological prediction was 
proved correct.... The mythological side of the prophecy was the 
explanation of these facts in terms which fitted into the Mexican 
order of ideas. For Montezuma to have accepted the astrological 
prediction, but to have rejected its mythological explanation, would 
have been to discard science as it was understood in his world.... 
He would no more deny that Cortés was the god than he could deny 
that Cortés was there.... He would not have taken the arrival 
of Cortés as a natural event any more than an astronomer of today 
could take an eclipse he had predicted as a supernatural event.’ 

With such a subject, Mr. Collis would hardly have written a dull 
book. Unfortunately, for all his understanding of the theme and 
the large implications beyond its particular time and place, he has 
written a scrappy one. In making sense of much that was once 
nonsensical, particularly in Montezuma’s behaviour, he has drawn 
no clear line between fact and interpretation, history and romance. 
The style, too, is undecided. Most of the time Mr. Collis writes 
extremely well. It is the more disconcerting, then, when he swoops 
into the novelettish (‘On the threshold of mysterious Mexico she 
mysteriously had come to usher him in’) or even the near-comic 
(‘Golden his socks and his sandals golden’). Yet this uneven, 
attractive book has qualities—enthusiasm, an observation that makes 
the remote seem solid and contemporary, above all the compassion- 
ate understanding of character and motive—that cannot be dismissed 
as suitable merely for fiction; it is only a pity they are not ballasted 
with a few of the heftier virtues: for in steering clear of the scholarly 
Mr. Collis sounds dangerously near, at times, to historical fiction, 
which is not, I imagine, what he intended at all. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Lord Maugham Remembers 
At the End of the Day. By Viscount Maugham. (Heinemann. 30s.) 


THIRTEEN y. ..S. ago Lord Maugham retired at the age of seventy-five 
from the position of Lord of Appeal in Ordinary; and this long 
book is the outcome of his subsequent meditations. It is an odd 
book and in many ways a saddening one. 

The original design seems to have been a conventional volume of 
memoirs. And from the scanty traces which survive—the illustra- 
tions; short chapters on school, Cambridge and the Bar—it seems 
probable that had it been persisted with the book would have been 
a model of its unambitious kind. From an agreeable, unusual but 
respectable beginning in Paris as the son of an English lawyer 
attached to the Embassy, Maugham went to school at Dover College 
and to Trinity Hall on a mathematical scholarship. Memories of 
Cambridge are memories almost entirely of the river: of 1886 when 
the Hal! bumped Jesus on the opening day; of 1888 and 1889 when 
he rowed seven for victorious Cambridge eights; of C. W. Moore 
(‘Dolly’), the Varsity coach; and the redoubtable President, S. D. 
Muttlebury (‘Muttle’). His election to the Presidency of the Union 
seems almost as inexplicable to the author as to the reader. 

Early struggles at the Bar and subsequent success there are duly 
recorded: the table bare of briefs, the disheartening tale of the fee- 





book (only £290 in his seventh year); then the sudden fresheni 

the wind; busy Junior practice, successful though reluctant appl; 
tion for silk, acceptance—a\ the price of a four-fifths reduction ip 
income—of a High Court Judgeship. The tale is told briefly; and 
in } _— and a way, told well. As advocate 

ju augham enjoyed the respect and affection of his leagues 
and clearly he deserved both. _ *” 

To this honourable, successful but unremarkable career there 
however, two very remarkable addenda. Though without Previous 
political experience, he was for eighteen months Neville Chamber. 
lain’s Lord Chancellor. And he is the brother of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. 

During the long years of retirement Lord Maugham has brooded 
chiefly on three things: Munich—for which in strict constitutional 
theory he must bear his share of collective responsibility; the 
Nuremburg trials; and the strategy of the First World War. Deeply 
submerged beneath long discussions of these matters—conducted in 
the manner though not the spirit of a Royal Commission—his modest 
autobiography has been irretrievably lost. On Munich and Nurem. 
burg his views have already been made public; he is pro-Chamber- 
lain and anti-War Crimes trials. On the 1914-18 war, where a pro- 
longed study of the published sources has led him to the conclusion 
that Loos, the Somme and Passchendaele were fully justified in 
terms of attrition, he is pro-Haig and anti-Lloyd George. §o 
violently anti-Lloyd George that he refers to him as ‘the little Welsh 
attorney.” 

If only, instead of embarking on a long and prejudiced commen- 
tary on the history of his times, Lord Maugham had been faithful 
to his original design; had dwelt longer on that vanished Paris 
where he played as a small boy; on summer holidays at Deauville; 
on the microscopic messages flown out by carrier pigeons during 
the siege; on that ‘narrow-minded and far from intelligent cleric’, 
the vicar of Whitstable, who is Mr. Carey in Of Human Bondage, 
Above all, on his brother. 

CHARLES MONTEITH 


Sailing Boats 


The Way of a Ship. By Alan Villiers. (Hodder and Stoughton. 30s.) 
Sea Peace. By Lord Stanley of Alderley. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 
Sailing in Irons. By Guy Cole. (Museum Press. 16s.) 

In a Junk Across the Pacific. By E. Allen Petersen. (Elek. 15s.) 


I Bought a Prawning Boat. By Edward Delmar-Morgan. (Arthur 
Barker. 12s. 6d.) 


THE square-rigged ship was, Mr. Villiers says, ‘the loveliest of all man’s 
working creations,’ and the claim is based on something more than 
nostalgia. However much we may admire the lines of the more 
modern achievements of technology, the clean lines of the Comet 
airliner, or the superb mackerel sweep of the Super Constellation, we 
have to recognise these things as having in them something brutal; 
they import stored energy from the refineries and use it on an ex- 
plosive scale. Their appeal is power, and they will not rival in 
grace the sailing boat which takes wind and tide as it finds them and 
fashions them to its purpose, working like a craftsman with skill 
rather than force. 

The great square-riggers were the sailing boat at the highest point 
in its development, the culminating point in several millennia of 
evolution, and it is a fair guess that a similar lapse of time may be 
required before such perfection is seen again. Though the product 
is now as dead as the dodo the evolution stopped only about fifty 
years ago and it is just not too late to collect, as Mr. Villiers has done, 
an authoritative record of it. 

The Way of a Ship is the story of the square-rigged Cape Horners 
and, equally important, the story of that race apart, the men who 
sailed in them. There is a special chapter for Robert Hilgendorf, the 
great Hamburg captain. For the ultimate step was left to the Ger- 
mans who continued up till 1914 to build and work big sailing ships— 
up to 11,000 tons—that held their own against steam long after the 
more famous clipper ships had exhausted their brief but glamorous 
day. 
The square-riggers have gone, but a host of lesser sailing craft 
have rushed in to fill the vacuum that they have left. In Sea Peace, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley contributes a record of holiday cruising in 
half a dozen such ships—called yachts. His narrative is for the most 
part a bare one, of winds and courses and headlands, and the reader 
might wish for a little more of the personal element which the author 
is well able to provide when he chooses, as is shown by a whole 
chapter on the infamous character known as ‘Prod.’ 

Mr. Guy Cole’s achievement in sailing the Atlantic despite the 
handicap of paralysis in his legs has been widely and rightly applauded 
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“I’m 
in 
Business.” 






This simple statement, so wide in its implication, covers a 
bewildering variety of occupations, and of trading undertaken by 
business men and women, in factories, offices, shops, and in the 
home, throughout the length and breadth of these islands. 

Ideas and opportunities are created by business men and 
women of independent outlook and a sense of adventure: prosperity 
and increasing trade depends upon them. 

We, too, can help, for banking and business run together. 
Please call on our local manager whom you will find friendly 
and receptive. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
Total Assets as at 30th June, 1954, £343,754,026 
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FOR THE ARTS 


9h Annual Report of The Arts Council of Great Britain. 
84pp. illustrated with pictures and diagrams. Four-page 
colour supplement. 2/6d. post. 3d. 


THE ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 


4 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1, 
and 
H. M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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A Study of History 





H The publication of Vols. VII-X completes f 
i this comparative study of civilizations, i 
t | with its analysis of the meaning of i 
ft world history. A book not only for 5 
h scholars—it has a message for our age. 5 
f Each volume may be purchased sep- 5 
arately; Vols. VII-X, £7. 10s. net; { 


ni 
the ten volumes purchased together, ty 
£15. 15s. net. 
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THE BANNISDALE PRESS —— 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE STORY OF QUAKERISM 
Elfrida Vipont 


There is a widespread popular idea that the Quakers are a 
people apart, whose way of worship and life is admired, 
but not felt to be for ordinary folk. One of the great 
services rendered by Elfrida Vipont is to show by their 
history that ordinary men and women, who wanted to 
express their religion in day-to-day living, have found in 
the Society of Friends an interpretation of the Christian 
faith that is at once vital and practical. 12/6 (post 1/-) 
























FOR PEACE AND TRUTH 
from the notebooks of Pierre Ceresole 
Christina Yates and Professor Harvey 


Pierre Ceresole was at once patriot and internationalist 
and was one of the most outstanding workers for peace of 
his generation, bearing life-long witness in action to his 
ideals of social justice and friendship between the peoples. 
Above all, he was a man of deep religious conviction who 
sought humbly to “live his truth” in the service of **The 
Eternal” with unwavering sincerity and courage. 

9/6 (post 9d.) 


FRIENDS FACE REALITY 
Harold Loukes, M.A. 
This book does not claim to be an official statement of a 
Quaker creed, for Quakers have no officials and no creeds. 
It attempts instead to uncover the essential characteristic 
Quaker attitudes and experience: and to determine at 


what points these are most relevant to the modern 
dilemma. 10/6 (post 9d.) 


Send 13d. stamp for latest catalogue 
46/47 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 





















Elizabeth Taylor 


Hester Lilly 
“The author moves as surely in the field of the short 
story as in the territory of the novel. Here is masterly 
ease in encompassing large significance with the utmost 
economy of means.’’—The Scotsman, 10s. 6d. 


Robert Standish 


A Long Way from Pimlico 
Laurence Meynell: “A lot of plot and incident in 


this very human tale . . . always lively . . . genuinely 
moving.” 12s. 6d. 


Theodora Keogh 


The Fascinator 


Rosaleen Whately: ‘You cannot be indifferent to this 
book but whether your reactions are violently for or 
against, depends upon the amount of realism you can 
digest in your fictional diet.” 2s. 6d. 


Charlotte Armstrong 
The Better to Eat You 


“This master of suspense writing is at her best.”— 
Western Mail. 
* An excellent story.”’—Spectator. 10s. 6d. 


Alexander Fullerton 
Old Moke 


A mild English schoolmaster becomes a_ prisoner 
behind the Iron Curtain. A fine psychological novel 
by the author of Surface! (20th Thousand.) 10s. 6d. 


Catherine Dee 
Never Carry The Donkey 


An intriguing novel, set in England, Germany and 
Austria, by the author of No Complaints in Hell. 


Katherine Roy 
Lise 


There is a French, English and Canadian background 
to this adult novel with a wide general appeal. 


12s. 6d. 
A» and 
NOBLE PURPOSE 
Sacha Carnegie 


In our considered opinion this novel founded on fact— 
by an ex-officer in the Brigade of Guards—is one of 
the outstanding books of World War II. 12s. 6d. 


Peter Davies 
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He entered, on the far side, into a strange world of achcombery 
among the West Indian islands and of refugees from the tedium 
taxation of post-war Britain. Among these people, Mr. Cole lived 
precariously for three years. There is at times a little hint of acid j 
his narrative which is rewarding. ° 

Finally there are two books about old ships made for commerce and 
ending their days as yachts. Jn a Junk Across the Pacific is a : 
tion of a double voyage in a very old kind of ship indeed, The 
junk has in recent years gained in popular esteem as a result of 
aerodynamic research and the experts rate it high at the expense of 
the comparatively clumsy and inefficient efforts of European ship. 
builders. But, although the Chinese have been sailing them for 
some considerable time, it has taken an American to sail one from 
China to the United States, and an Englishman was, | believe, the 
first to sail one to Europe. Mr. Petersen and his wife sailed both 
ways across the Pacific in a junk. They demonstrate convincingly 
that this kind of craft is both seaworthy and easy to handle but 
admit that it is leaky. ’ 

1 Bought a Prawning Boat is the story of a Morecambe Bay prawner 
rescued from decay by Mr. Delmar-Morgan and sailed as a yacht, 
Week-ending between the Solent and Cherbourg the author remained 
fascinated by his boat’s early history as a prawner and his reconstruc. 
tion of the connection with those days before the First War hag 
captured the true atmosphere of the great mystery stories of the sea. 
JEREMIAH ASHE 


New Novels 


The Bad Seed. By William March. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 


The Mad Women of Magliano. By Mario Tobino. (Derek Verschoyla 
10s. 6d.) 


The Fascinator. By Theodora Keogh. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 
A Dream of Treason. By Maurice Edelman. (Allan Wingate. 12s. 6d.) 


Eacu of these four novels, which otherwise have little in common, is 
concerned with what happens to women when their deepest impulses 
are thwarted or disturbed. In two the concern is central, in two it is 
secondary; but all stress its importance. 

The Bad Seed is terrifyingly good, not only because its theme is 
worked out so powerfully, but because every character is convincing, 
One has to believe that these appalling things took place exactly as 
the author says they did. A little girl, docile, old-fashioned, charming 
to grown-ups, is feared and detested by children. By slow and agon- 
ised degrees her mother finds out why. The death of a small boy 
who won a medal which the child coveted makes the mother recall 
another death, and presently, beyond all chance of disbelief, she 
is confronted by a third. The distraught woman, who at first 
has tried to protect her child, decides that there is only one way 
of saving the world from what may happen if the child grows up; but 
half her plan miscarries. 

The book towers so high above the general level of good novels 
that I hesitate to suggest a flaw. Mr. March wants us to believe 
that this small monster, this child with a gap where her heart should 
be, is explained by the fact that her grandmother was a mass murd- 
eress. This seems to me unnecessary. Moral imbeciles can occuf 
spontaneously; the deficiency need not come by direct inheritance; 
and although the explanation is convenient to Mr. March, since it 
produces a sense of guilt to strengthen the mother’s decision, if 
weakens the story by taking attention from the magnificently imagined 
portrait of the child. The mother, with her buried memories, het 
protective love, her unposted letters, her silliness, and her growing 
misery, is a piteous figure, and I shall not quickly forget the drawn- 
out duel between the janitor and the child. ; 

The Mad Women of Magliano is slowly built up, piece by piece, 
less to tell a story than to explore a community and a way of life. 
An asylum doctor, nearly all of whose patients are women, keeps & 
diary in which he muses over their symptoms, their behaviour, and 
the reasons for it. In most of them it is the erotic side of their 
nature that has broken bounds, either because they are unloved of 
because their love was unhappy. The doctor does not minimise the 
ugly things that happen when instinct overpowers reason, but i 
his pages the spirit shines through a sometimes bestial darkness. 
Portraying humanity at its most forlorn, the book affirms the dignity 
of man, not only through the nuns and nurses but through the 
unhappy creatures who torment them. To readers who can face 
the padded cell this book offers a strange and salutary experience. 
Mr. Archibald Colquhoun’s translation is excellent. 

Miss Keogh’s publishers observe that The Fascinator is intended 
for the sophisticated adult rather than the adolescent. They are 
right—not, I hasten to say, that it could do the adolescents any a 
but because they would find little sense in it. The average girl 0 
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would see no reason why an attractive and outwardly fastid- 
ious woman, with a four-year-old daughter and a_ good-looking 
husband who adored her and made frequent love to show it, should 
offer herself to a repulsive-looking acromegalic maker of salacious 
rines who sweated vigorously and neglected _to wash. We 
ttered elders, who know that if a woman's primitive depths are 
rred she may do strange things once she hears the jungle tom- 


fifteen 


ba 


7 may accept Miss Keogh’s thesis. Her writing is supple and 
sensitive, and her observation clear; but her story, the haverings of 


an idle and empty-headed young woman, has un obsessive quality, 
some of us may question its importance. 

Mr. Eldelman has set down, quite brilliantly, a parable for our 
time. A Foreign Minister and his second in command entrust a 
subordinate with a mission of such secrecy that no record of the 
conversation is kept. For reasons of high policy, he is to hand over 
to a French journalist what appears to be a confidential paper. 
When the storm bursts, and an aeroplane crash removes the two who 
planned it, no one will believe the subordinate’s story; and he finds 
himself liable to be charged with treason. 

Below this nightmare eddy flows the uneasy current of his private 
life. Hampered in his career by a wife who drinks to cover up her 
unhappiness at the loss of their child, he turns to a girl of eighteen 
who has been devoted to him for years. Her love, intensified by 
rumours of his plight, is blown to a flame by his kisses: but her father 
has his own way of protecting the daughter whose welfare is all he 
has to live for. 

This is a most intelligent story, showing a strong sense of reality 
and a swift and able pen. It confirms most vividly the theme com- 
mon to all these novels: for, as its very first words show, the wife’s 
unhappiness is the weakness which enables his superiors to get at 
the hero and make him their catspaw. 

L. A. G. STRONG 


Céline in London 


Guignol’s Band. By Louis-Ferdinand Céline. Translated by 
Bernard Frechtman and Jack T. Nile. (Vision Press, 15s.) 
‘Apris tout,” reflects the hero of Céline’s first novel, Voyage au Bout 
de la Nuit, ‘pourquoi n’y aurait-il pas autant d’art possible dans la 
laideur que dans la beauté? C’est un genre a cultiver, voila tout.’ 
The result of sticking closely te this aesthetic formula really was art, 
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an astonishing fusion of realism and fantasy, a comady of violence. 
In Mort a Credit, his second novel, the fantastic begins to predomin- 
ate, the fusion is less sure. In Guignol’s Band there are even more 
signs of an external manipulation of the material, art becomes artifice, 
violence becomes merely excitement. 

The novel opens (echoes of Voyage) with a bombardment. This 
is the weakest section of the book, its exaggerated toughness readily 
overbalancing into the most obvious sentimentality. It is in the 
London scenes which follow that the best parts of the novel occur— 
principally in the comedy of Cascade, the pimp, all of whose fellow 
pimps are joining up in a surge of patriotic emotion (the p2riod is 
the First World War) and parking their female charges on him: a 
dozen harlots on hand and what to do with them? where to put them 
all? In the first hundred pages or so one admires the at times bril- 
liantly elliptical style, the vivid impressionism, the piling up of the 
obscene, the ludicrous and the bitter. 

After the disappointment of the opening, one feels relieved, the 
book seems to be on an even keel, yet as one continues to read one’s 
dissatisfaction increases. There are two principal reasons. for this, 
the first being the complete absence of any variation of tone: 
*‘Excitement’s everything in life!’ There is one note only and prac- 
tically only one means of punctuation, the exclamation mark. The 
second reason lies in the comic characterisation where Celine seems 
satisfied with the very minimum requirements. 

In the end the combination of unvarying tone and palpable fabrica- 
tion simply bores one. This, one feels, has passed beyond the 
comedy of disillusion, which individualises Voyage, into that of 
disintegration. The presence of the reader has been forgotten. So 
completely is the author bound up in the perpetration of this curious 
sadistic fantasy that the laws of art no longer operate. 

Don’t judge me too soon! Wait for what's to follow! Book II! 
Book III! it all clears up! develops! straightens out! As it is, three- 
quarters of it’s missing! 
This is Céline’s warning from his preface. However, it is not the 
fragmentariness which troubles one in his modern version of the 
picaresque, but the fact that since Voyage au Bout de la Nuit he has 
not varied or developed in this genre. In Voyage the narrowness 
was compensated for by the intensity. Here (and I do not think we 
can blame the fluid and convincing translation) the final effect is a 
certain dulling of the mind. 
CHARLES TOMLINSON 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


I AM all for the new capitalism. While I 
have stoutly upheld the legal rights of the 
proprietors of the business—the equity 
holders—to receive the highest possible 
dividend that is financially prudent—with- 
out political or TUC interference—I have 
always assumed that the workers would 
also receive the highest possible wages 
obtainable by hard, collective bargaining. 
When profits rise the first claim that should 
be considered, as Mr. Harold Watkinson, 
M.P., argued the other day, is that of the 
customer. Prices should be reduced. The 
next claim, say the TUC, is that of the 
worker. In theory that is not correct, but 
in practice the unions will press for higher 
wages and find less resistance on the part 
of the management who are often only too 
ready to sacrifice the interests of the equity- 
holder for peace in the factory. In theory, 
of course, the next and only claim is that of 
the owners of the equity, for unless their 
rewards increase in times of prosperity, 
they will have no incentive to provide 
the risk capital which industry requires for 
its development, and the economy for its 
flexibility. I admit that it seems difficult to 
explain this point to the workers and for 
that reason I favour some form of participa- 
tion in profits so that they can feel that the 
tid-bits of an industrial boom are not falling 
into the mouths of one privileged class. 
It is also important for the workers to feel 
that the holders of the risk capital are not 
a class apart but people performing a useful 
economic function to which any one can 
aspire who saves something out of his 
income. I therefore favour schemes which 
enable workers to acquire equity shares 
in the company employing them. The final 
step in the new capitalism will be to provide 
the clever workers with special training so 
that they can rise up the management 
ladder and into the board room—if they 
feel so inclined. That seems to me to be the 
only sort of egalitarianism which will pull 
an economy up and not down. 


Rugby Cement Profit-Sharing 


With these preliminary remarks I ought to 
welcome the profit-sharing or equity-sharing 
scheme which the chairman, Mr. Halford 
Reddish, is proposing for the employees of 
the Rugby Portland Cement Company. 
But I am critical of it. In my opinion it is 
far too ingenious and complicated. If 
profit-sharing is to become popular with the 
workers it must be simple and intelligible 
to the average man. This cement scheme 
will give him a headache. To begin with, 
the equity capital is to be enlarged by a 
‘rights’ issue of one million new 5s. ordinary 
shares at 20s. on the basis of two-for-eight. 
Simultaneously, one million new ‘A’ shares 
of Is. are to be issued for cash at par—half 
to old shareholders who take up the new Ss. 
shares and half to the company’s employees 
including executives. But the new Is. shares 
will qualify for dividends only when net 
profits exceed £900,000 and the dividend 
distributed on the ordinary exceeds £300,000 
gross. Last year the net profits were £633,000 
and the gross dividend £100,000. Clearly, 
the new capital will have to earn a lot of 
money first and the workers will be kept 





guessing. This, I submit, is not the way to 
turn workers into capitalists. The right way 
is to give them facilities for buying the 
existing equity shares—without watering 
or complicating new issues of capital—so 
that they are on the same footing as any 
outside investor. The facilities they require 
are easy hire-purchase terms—the instal- 
ments spread over a long period and payable 
out of their wages when their weekly earnings 
exceed so much a week. The £1 equity shares 
Should of course be sub-divided into 1s. 
units for the convenience of these worker 
investors, 
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I observe that the leader of the 

ative Party at the Blackpool Coen 
welcomed the new capitalism as a Property. 
owning democracy and endorsed all Profit. 
sharing or co-partnership schemes, 
support of workers’ equity investment ig 
based not on the blessings on Property 
ownership which are incidental, but on social 
ethics and sound economics, Profit-sharing 
should, I submit, be confined to equity 
ivestment. It should not take the place of 
wage bargaining between management and 
unions. Nor should it displace bonus 
incentive schemes in the factory, The 
workers must feel themselves capable of 
participating in equity profits and equity 
control. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


StrIKEs brought the bull market temporarily 
to a stop on Wednesday, except in the case 
of oil shares which have been buoyant. 
SHELL TRANSPORT reached a new high level 
(ex bonus) of 5} and I would here repeat my 
previous advice of ‘hold.’ This also applies 
to BURMAH OIL, recommended on October 1, 
which has risen to 54. Copper shares have 
suffered from profit-taking, as I expected, 
and weak selling overwhelmed the OFS gold 
share market. This was due to widespread 
over-speculation in Johannesburg. When the 
quarterly development reports are published 
this week I expect knowledgeable people 
will begin picking up the leaders in this 
forcibly depressed market. In the difficul- 
ties of this labour-troubled time it was very 
creditable of JOHN SUMMERS to establish a 
small premium over the issue price of 24s. 6d. 
The yield of 7.35 per cent. offered by this 
denationalised stock should attract many 
investors who have been buying ‘blue chips’ 
on a yield basis of under 4 per cent.—par- 
ticularly the Church of England Commis- 
sioners who, I notice, have been switching 
from gilt-edged to equities at the rate of £1 
million a month. The timit which the 
Church sets to its equity’ portfolio (now 
£35 millions) is £40 millions out of total 
Stock Exchange investments of £137 millions. 
This is not quite 30 per cent., but one would 
expect the Church to be conservative. 


* . ~ 


PAPER shares, to which I called attention iast 
week, have been an active market. BOWATER 
moved up on the formal inauguration of its 
Tennessee mill and A. E. REED on the acquisi- 
tion of a one-third interest in a company 
marketing cellulose wadding products, for 
which it will manufacture the basic material. 
Both shares should be held. When the time 
comes for the Government to release news- 
papers from control there will be a keen 
demand for Bowater, our largest manufac- 
turers of newsprint. I would also commend 
FE. S. & A. ROBINSON which concentrates on 
paper converting, that is, it manufactures 
paper wrappings, aluminium foil wrappings 
and containers, fibre board containers, 
cardboard boxes, paper sacks for the cement 
and chemical industries, and a wide range of 
stationery. This is an industry which is 
steadily expanding both in the home and 
export trades. As a_ vertical combine 
covering every phase from raw material to 





finished product this company can generally 
beat its Competitors in costs. It has also an 
engineering business, making mechanical 
handling equipment and paper converting 
machinery for export. In the year to Febru 
ary last it earned 51 per cent. or 62 per cent, 
ex EPL and paid 20 per cent. A 50 per 
cent. bonus was paid in June. The equivalent 
earnings and dividend on the increased 
capital are 41 per cent. and 14 per cent, 
respectively. Assuming a dividend of 15 per 
cent. the yield at the current price of 75s, 
would be 4 per cent. For a growth stock 
this is not unreasonable. 
* > . 
THe main disadvantage of investing in 9 
small industrial company is a narrow, ine 
active market: the usual advantage is a high 
dividend yield. There is also the dis 
advantage of uncertainty of management, 
for the small companies cannot afford to 
buy the best executive brains. In the case of 
GEORGE HUMPHRIES the second disadvantage 
does not apply, for the managing director 
is Sir Arthur Jarratt, one of the most skilled 
executives in the British film industry. This 
company develops and processes film nega- 
tive for the film producers and prints the 
copies for distribution. It has one of the best 
equipped film laboratories in London. The 
new factory which will be complete next May 
will have double the capacity for printing 
colour film on the new Eastman-Kodak 
process. The British film printing demand is 
being well maintained and the approach 
of commercial television brings a new 
customer for the film laboratories. The 
company has a 50 per cent. interest in Mole- 
Richardson, one of the leading makers of 
studio lighting equipment and the increased 
revenue from this source offset a slight 
decline in the laboratory income for the yeat 
ending March last, which was due to the 
higher cost of labour. The latest rise in film 
laboratory wages will be passed on to the 
customers. With the prospect ahead of 
increased turnover the current year’s results 
should not compare badly with those of 
1953/54 when nearly 36 per cent. was earned 
on the capital of £150,000. A dividend of 
25 per cent. has been paid for the past four 
years and at 12s. 6d. the 5s. shares return & 
yield of 10 per cent. While I regard this as & 
well-managed small business which should 
maintain its dividends, I do not put the 
shares forward for capital appreciation. 
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from Arts Council, 4 8t 


N OF PHOTOGRAPHY by 
t 


the third floor at Woollands 
z 5. Wl 














CEZANNE. An Arts Council Exhibition. 
TATE GALLERY. Open till October 27. 
Mons. Weds. Fris, Sats, 10-6: Tues. Thurs. 
10-8, Suns. 2-6. Admission Is. 
EDGARD TYTGAT, PAINTINGS. Fri 
Exhibition in England. Arcade Gallery, 
| Old Bond St. 10-5. Sat. 10-1. 
GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, E.2. 
Programmes of Art Films for Adults. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. on October 17 and 2%. 
Admission free. October 17: ‘ Lascaux, 
| Cradie of Man’s Art,’ ‘ The Seventh Age,’ 
‘Grandma Moses." (1281). 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. Recent Paintings by Ben Nicholson. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 | 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq., 
Mary Potter, Brooke Farrar Paintings 
Ronald Searle Drawings. 10-5.30, Sats., 
10-1. Until 2ist 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
French Masters—-Boudin, Corot, Degas, 
Picasso, Renoir, etc Until Nov. 20. 
Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. Will Roberts, Bernard Dun- 
|} stan, W. Barns Graham. 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion &q., W.C.1 Sunday | 
il a.m. Oct, 17. Dr. W. E. Swinton, Ph.D. | 
“The Cult of Mithras." Adm. free Free 

opy Monthly Record on request. Chamber | 
Concert 6.30 p.m, Adm. 1/6d. 

SUSSEX CRAFTS. Exhibition of Pottery, 
Basketware, Handwoven fabrics, etc. Heal 
& Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures on ‘ Continental Feudalism 
in the XIth and XIIth Centuries’ will be 
given by Professor F. L. Ganshof (Ghent) 
at 5.30 p.m. on October 25, 26 and 28, at 
University of London, Senate House, W.C.1. 
Admission free, without ticket James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures will be given by Professor H 
Vogt (Oslo) at 5.30 p.m. on October 20, 22 
and 25 at University of London, Senate 


rst 
28 





House, W.C.1. Oct. 20 and 22: *‘ Structur- 
alism and Comparativism in Modern Lin- 
guist Research *; Oct. 25: ‘“* Basque and 
Caucas‘an.’ Admiscion free without ticket 











Jam Henderson, Academic Registrar. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. British 

Paint nd Scul >, 195 Weekdays 
Sunday 2-6 closed Mondays 
n free Adjoins Aldgate East 





OGA.—Talks on its theory and practice 
1esdays 6.30 at Caxton Hall. Subject for 
October 19th ‘ Latent Powers in the mind.’ 
Art I Shanti Sadan Admission 


Y 


Lecture on Yoga also ever Wed. and 
Fri 8, at 29 Chepstow Villas, W.11 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


JEDERMANN (v. Hofmannsthal). Perform- 
ance in German by the Stuttgart Drama | 
Group on Tues... Oct. 19, at 8 p.m., in 
Indian Students Union, 41 Fitzroy Sq., W.1, 
Seats: reserved 2/6 from German Welfare 
Council, 25 Villiers St., W.C.2, or 1/- at 
door 

STOLL. Com. Oct. 20 at 8 W and S 2.30 
Ingrid Bergman in Honegger’s opera Joan 
of Are. Full Symph, Orth, Cast of 100 
} Directed Rossellini. 


CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sun. 17 Oct. at 
3 p.m. Hungarian String Quartet. Quartet 
in G, Op. 77 No. 1, Haydn; Quartet in P, 
Op. 135, Beethoven; Death and the Maiden 
Quartet, Schubert. WATerloo 3191. 


PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT. (541591) Poor man 
(49), wife also ill, both unable to work. 
Weekly grant needed for nourishing foods. 
Please help us to care for him (also hun- 
dreds of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 
comed. National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Dept. G7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
CAREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian-Caterers. 
Medical Secretaries Successful postal 
courses. Brochures 3d. Secretary, Southern 
| Training College, Brighton, 6 
DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON IS ILL 
The Hostel of St. Luke (The Clergy 
Nursing Home) will look after him then, 
but urgently needs Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions, Legacies now. Not State-aided. 
14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
GENTLEMAN, view setting up house, seeks 
intelligent coaching plain cooking and 
kitchen economy. Worcs istrict, occa- 
sionally Home Counties. References offered. 
Box 1009C, 
IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy | 
is vital to the National Life. Please help 
us to maintain the amenities of this 
century-old Club for the _ service of 
Merchant seamen when ashore. Rear | 
Admiral (S) Sir David Damber, KCB, 
OBE. THE SAILORS’ HOME and RED 
ENSIGN CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign 
Street, London Docks, E.1 
UNUSUAL PICTURES wanted. Please 
report any weird or strange old of] paint- 
ings or water-colours to Appleby Brothers, 
27 William IV Street, London, W.C.3. 
(Continued overleaf.) 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 804 




















ACROSS: 1 These cats need a beating ! (3-3). 4 Back 
Printing House Square ? (3, 5). 
the way in Proportional Representation (6). 


8 Musical étui (5, 3). 
12 The arboriculturist’s 
13 It suits the boys of today (9). 
16 TT Manager (anag.) (9). 
21 Neat fairy of the 
do so contrary run’ (Shake- 
25 Writer's shadow ‘ 
27 Mild bird of prey (6). 
There’s a story about the mixed school for the very 
2 Change a pound into coin (5). 
5 Footwear for Hermes (7). 
impossible for me, says the poor fellow (9). 7 Battle-dress material for 
the Crusaders’ opponents 
duce this (5, 5). 15 Reveal Ben, Dr. Grantly ! (9). 17 Poe’s cat enfolded 
18 Remove 17 for a showdown (7). 
for exhibitions (7). 


14 Milton’s were dapper (5). 
with the Left? 
Golden Age (9). 


19 Uncle’s a treat! (5). 
22 * Our wills and - 
24 Thanks, hootings forbidden (6). 
26 Sing about the summit (8). 





3 No doubt the wearer 
of 5 set off from here (7 


11 Danes crowd to pro- 


19 Slightly different 


purpose is wordy (7). 
not we shatter it to bits’ to find the book 


The Solution will be published on October 


Spectator Crossword No 


96 Palatine Road, Manchester 


TION TO CROSSWORD No 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 








2/O THE SHADOW DIVIDEND 


Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 2} per cent. reaches you after income tax has been 
paid. so behind our Society's dividend stands a shadow 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 2+ per cent. 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to see our investment 
folder, available on request without obligation. 


ASSETS : £23 MILLIONS 


When you remember that 





RESERVES: £1} MILLIONS 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING 


CLARENCE CHELTENHAM 

















IN the best 
tradition, 


IN tradition, 
experience 


IN experience, 
Invicta — 


INVICTA 


JAMAICA CIGARS 

















INDIA 


for winter travellers seeking warm 
Sunshine in surroundings ideal for rest 


and relaxation. 
A forty-two days’ ship-board 
holiday to 


KARACHI & BOMBAY 
by m.s. Batory (14,300 tons) 
Sailing from Southampton 
8th January, 1955, 


@alling outward = and homeward at 
_— Port Said and Aden 


Apply local Travel Agent or 


| STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 


9-13, Fenchurch Bidgs., London, €.C.3 


Telephone: ROYal 3111 


General U.K. Agents: Polish Ocean Lines 
} 


ROUND VOYAGE To 











THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Books on 
Comparative Religion, 
Yoga, Philosophy, etc. 
Apply Dept. S, 

50 Gloucester Place, London, WI 

















STILL 
SMOKING? 


STOP IT! 


INVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER. 
IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 100 
SAFE. SPEEDY, PERMANENT CURE 


D. P. SERVICES 


& U1, Old Bond Street, London, W.! 


| D ir 

St id, 
FICTION-WRITING 

| tutors N 

| appears in 

Dept 

tion-Writing 





> 


Registered as a Newspaper 
Wc 





the World: 35s. per annum (52 





peaden, C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221 
weeks) 





OCCUPATIONAL 
school workshops and similar organisations 
are cordially invited to enquire about Easi- 
Bild woodworking 
available in England 
43 Essex Street, 
PICTURE CLEANING 


expert 


scholarly advice freel, 
The Corner,’ 
London, 
STRANGER ! 


upon 


you wish, 
| Memories 

THE BOOK 
Details 


national Centre, 


jon 


Town,’ 


Road, 


WANTED to purchase: 


ment, 


W. Watts, 
Wright of Derby 
Sorolla y Bastida, de Nittis, 
Toepfer, 4 


WRITER, 
furnished 
Wetherby or Harr 
YOGA—Sri 
B.A., now available to give private instruc- 
tion in Y 

Physical 
vanced 


pupils 


available for 
For all 
School, 2 Cadogan Garden 


Tel 


ideal 


selected 


from 


From 1 
} only, 


Allw 
Sur sex 


lenses 


your own 
Contact 


Reece 


DUPLICATING 
| prices 





eating 


|} HANDBAG 
linings 
estimate 
| 183a Br 
Pl.) three 
HENLEY 
| Chaperons 
bert & 
} Made for 


today 


| KINSEY REPORT 
and the 
Write or 
Literature 
34 Wardour 
| PRINTED 
100 «sheets 


envs., 
Caftall 


MAKE 


WINTER 
Magazines stcadily increasing in size 
will 
are more than 1,000 in 


they 
There 


} alone 
increasing 


* learn 


wanted 
there can 


Rewards 


during 


Write 


London 
Square, 
AMERICAN 


Mechan 32 
Complete Price L 
1 


(S.P.), 


staff 





from 


Reger 


LITFRARY TYPING 
Theses 


nings, 


Printed 
Postage 


Write W. H. Allen, 
C.2. 


AND RESTORATION 


104 Station Road, Barnes, 


for Serious Readers 
20 Grosvenor Place, 


Paintings by Pille- 
el 


Lilljefors, Zorn, Mancini, 


4 





Concentration and 





ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut 


"Phone Wivelsfeld Green 232/233 
CONTACT 


ick service at reasonable 


Remake Handbag Co., 
(corner Beauchamp 


Punts and Parasols and Lam- 


<<“ 














EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 





| 


| 
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LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 2s. 
per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt 
work.—Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine 
Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interest- 
ing free booklet. The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WRITERS INVITED submit MSS. for 
Criticism, Revision, Market Advice. J. C. 
Walls, Room 23, 3 Bloomsbury St., W.C.1 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
‘Know-How.’ Send for Free R.3., ‘ Know- 


f | How Guide to Writing Success.’ No sales- 


No Fees tuition.—B.A. School of Successful 
Writing, Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, W.1. 





————_—_ ———EEESE 


EDUCATIONAL 


COMMON ENTRANCE. Small Coaching 
School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual 
attention Exceptional results past ten 
years Sea and mountain air. Games. 
Prospectus from—Ivor M. Cross, M.A., 
Cantab (lately Senior Master at Stowe) 
Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A. Oxon., Lapley 


| Grange, Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Tel.: Glandyfi 243 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11 Individual tuition for exami- 


} nations. Navy and Army Entrance Ist 


M.B.; General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel.: PARK 17437 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civiy Service, Commercial, General 
Cert of Education, etc Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria 8t., E.C.4 


FIRST CLASS PIANO TEACHER accept | 


beginner and advanced pupils. EUS 3466 


GIRLS who wish to perfect their languages | 


with a view to working abroad are recom- 
mended to train at sT GODRIC’S 
COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES AND LIN- 
GUISTS, where they will have excellent 
facilities for studying both languages and 
secretarial work and for meeting students 


from all over the world. Intensive courses | 


for university graduates. Day and residen- 
tial Canteen Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s, 2 Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London 

INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and 


others. 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses | 


begin at frequent § intervais.—Davies's, 
White Lodge, 2 Addison Road, W.14 


| (PARK 8392.) 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretaria! | 
School, 34 St. Giles, Oxford, Telephone | 


55966. Comprehensive Training: also 
Graduate Course Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for General Certificate 
of Education (ell examining bodies); 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas; 
Law Exams., etc Low fees, instalments. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SPECULATIVE DISCUSSIONS: The Indivi- 
dual in the Twentieth Century. November 
16-18, 1954. Residential course at the 
Somerset College for Adult Education 
Inclusive fee £2 2s. Particulars from the 
Warden, Dillington House, Iiminstér, 
Somerset 

ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Bramley 
Guildford The Headmistress announces 


that the School has acquired another | 


house and that there will be room for 
ten more boarders over the age of 11 
years from January, 1955 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 
(3 lines). 

WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for the 
great School of Mankind—Life itself—is the 
aim of The New School, Kings Langley, 


Herts. While avoiding early specialisation | A.A 


the method (based on Rudolf Steiner prin- 


| ciples) seeks to unfold individual faculties 


and gifts and to develop truly social 


| impulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18, received 


as day children or boarders at moderate 
fees Number of vacancies now dus tc 
recent extensions. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A WELCOME GIFT FROM THE LAND OP 
CAKES. GALBRAITH’S SCOTCH SHORT- 
BREAD. Baked with finest quality butter, 
flour and sugar, ite rich flavour is delicious 
Your customers and friends, here and 
abroad, would warmly appreciate a tin for 
Christmas Why not send us a note of 
addresses with cards? We pack securely 
and post direct to them 1 Ib. 7s., 2 Ib 
11/9d. post free Galbraiths, 70-82 High 
treet, Ayr, Scotland 

BUY your Christmas Cards from the Gren- 
fell Ass., 66 Victoria St.. London, 8.W.1, & 
help Grenfell’s medica! work for the Labra- 
dor fishermen. Illus. leaflet on request 14d. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and colour prints 
ete. The Cocklands Press, Burford, Oxford 
Approval post free U.K Prices from 2)d. 





SHETLAND FAIRISLE bord 

work jumpers 50s. Fancy “tact = 

aoe = Lag Sets 78s. Rugs oe 
. @pprovals. Pete : 

Bixter, Lerwick. * Johnston, ‘Twatg 





SHOPPING BY POsT 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super 
£2 


dirett from factory, save 8 Quality, 


| today, Baldwin's, Ladders, Risca, Mon 
| Do IT YOURSELF WITH ‘ JUFFYTEX? 


Bind your own carpets, m 

lampshades, darn socks, stick > 
with ‘ Jiffytex.’ Obtainable at furnishers 
and ironmongers. Send for free aus 
and nearest stockist to Messrs. D, "a 
Loncraine & Co, (Jiffytex) Ltd., Barrow 


| Works, Pewsey, Wilts 


HONEY. Delicious pure granul 
Unblended. Specially imaperted sa boney, 
alternative to the very best English re 
honey. Our own pack, only obtainalls 
from us. Drums with lids. 4 Ib. net, 14, 
7 Ib. net, 22s. 6d Immediate delivery, 
Post Paid.—Shilling Coffee Co., Ltd 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. ; e 
NATURE CURE for rheumatism 

back pain. Full details ay 
Naturopathic Association, 17 & uthfleldg 
Avenue, Leicester. Please enclose 64. 
NOTEPAPER PRINTED with add 

Send 2jd. stamp for samples with un 
enabling choice of style and type to mest 
your own taste. 8. Roy, 50 Audenshay 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs. For all printing, 
SCOTTISH HANDWOVEN TWEEDS. She 
land, Cheviot, Harris. Twin sets to matea 


| Shetland tweeds. Skirts made to measure, 


Patterns, etc., from Dept. L., Brow 
Crafts, Broughton, Biggar, Lanestenioe 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, best quallt 
3/10d. each, 42/. doz., 21/6d. 4 doz up : 
and incl. 4 in., postage extra. Cash with 
order, State machine, colour. Carboa, 
stencils, duplicator inks, paper & envelopes 
at keenest prices. Ross & Co., Typewrites 
Specialists, Perth, Scotland. 8. Dept. 
TYPEWRITERS DUPLICATORS Verney 
Ciayton MC, Market Rasen, s.ae. 


= = s+ =———— 


esiemmetias 
ACCOMMODATION 


LARGE FURNISHED ROOMS set in Park. 
lands Constant h.w., electricity. Tele 
phone Tradesmen call Bus 5 minu 

Bridgwater and Glastonbury routes 
room 308., 2 rooms £2 10s.—Box 1012, 

UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION rm 
quired in or ground London by young 
business couple within next six mont 

Good references. Please reply to Box 8680, 
WALBERSWICK, SUFFOLK. Unfurnished 
first floor flat Two bedrooms, sitting 
room, bathroom, W.C., kitchen Newly 





| decorated, Main water and electricity, 


Immediate possession Suitable retire@ 
quiet tenants Apply Rush & Win 
Estate Agents, Southwold. 








HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
SUN SPORT SNOW 


Send now for free programme of Ski Hol} 
days of 15 days from London 
Switzerland £26 10s Austria £28 It, 
Germany £28 10s Italy £38 10 
Also many attractive Winter and Spring 
sunshine holidays 
Y. T. B. TRAVEL SERVICE, 
6la Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, 8.W3. 
"Phone: KNI. 4713 
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HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 





| APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND.  Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes 


and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent ne 
Billiards. Library and Music Room, T.¥. 
R.A.C Tel 71. * Signpost’ 
Country House Hotel 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff Tel.: 1944 3 rms 200 yds. se 
front Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. 
Superlative food, 7 gns. winter. 

OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mousehole, 
Penzance. Sheltered, unspoilt fishing cove, 
Ideal for Autumn, Winter and Spring 
(closed during December). Very comfort- 
able, warm otel; 22 bedrooms; interior 
sprung “beds and chairs; two lounges; very 
good library. Mild climate and high suBe 











shine record; south aspect; full sea views. 
Terms 6 to 8 gens. weexly. Brochure from 
S. T. Bryant. ‘Phone: Mousehole 222. 
To SPEND LESS— Spend the winter 
at Faringford on ! sunny Isle 
of Wight For as little as 7 gns 

you can enjoy all the advantages 

lovely country house with a f 

no housekeeping worries Fu 

Details from the Manacer 

Hotel, Freshwater, 1.0.W Phone 








af 
} 
WEST SUSSEX DOWNLANDS. A 
Hall, near Storrington Large 
11 miles sea; buses Holid 
Several ground-floor bedrooms 
terms winter residents Central — 
all rooms. Unlicensed Statt¢ Pul- 
borough. West Chiltington 2257 
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